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The  Younger  Generation^  too^ 
is  now  learning  the 

FACTS  about  CANNED  FOODS 

"Phaiiks  to  thousands  of  athletic  coaches  throughout  the 
country,  we’re  able  to  have  such  charts  as  these  posted  in 
gyms,  on  bulletin  boards,  etc.,  in  as  many  thousands 
of  schools. 

Bigger  than  Car-card  Posters,  and  strikingly  colored, 
they  carry  the  P  ACTS  about  Canned  Foods  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  tomorrow  will  be 
heads  of  families — and  buyers  of  foods. 

- AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


230  Park  Avenue 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


November  9, 1936 


<=^  nXeJvoifLuys. 

WITH  GREAT  MEN  OF  HISTORY 


TAMESTOWN,  and 
J  Captain  John  Smith, 
etched  our  earliest  pioneer 
colonization  and  an  inter¬ 
viewer  might  imagine  this 
English  leader  saying: 
“What  we  need  here  im.- 
mediately  is  a  warehouse 
filled  with  food  against  the 
rigors  of  winter.” 

Today,  such  a  storage 
would  be  easy.  Canned 
foods  of  every  description 
are  available  — many  of 
them  in  cans  by  Heekin. 
Canned  perfectly— with 
no  delays  or  loss  —  with  the 
efficient  Heekin  Faultless 
Closing  Machines  that  are 
available  to  all  canners. 
No  matter  how  large  or 
small  your  canning  re¬ 
quirements,  you  are  wel¬ 
come  at  Heekin’s.  Can  we 
talk  it  over? 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


lUEEMM 


-  HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Act  Now 

to  cash  in  on 

CANNED  FOODS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  ^IVINCi 


Colorful  holiday  pdslort 


help  decorote  the  store — and  help  soles.  Avail' 


The  "Contribution 


and  numerous  printing  houses.  Or,  better  still, 


Borrel"  for  gifts  for 


print  your  own. 


the  needy.  A  sure 


fire  way  to  sell  many 


an  extra  doHor’s 


worth  of  Conned 


it's  smart  to  make  it  easy  for  the  retailer. 


Provide  him  with  ottractive  Christmas  pock- 


ages  to  contain  your  Conned  Foods. 


Urge  retoilers  to  use  newspaper  ads,  handbills, 
letters  ond  package  enclosures.  They  ore  power¬ 
ful  sales  stimulants. 


LAST  CALL  for 


Continental  Can  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


November  9, 1936 


greater  sales  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Shopping  days  till  Christmas  are  mighty 
few— see  to  it  right  now  that  your  brokers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  gain  some  of  this 
extra  holiday  business.  Get  them  to  push 
your  Canned  Foods.  Use  the  suggestions  on 
this  page,  and  write  Continental  immediately 
for  detailed  information  on  Christmas  Food- 
Gift  Merchandising. 


CHRISTMAS  GIVING,  the  world’s  greatest 
sales-booster,  has  served  many  an  alert 
Canner  to  move  thousands  of  cases  of  Canned 
Foods.  Assortments,  or  case  and  dozen  lots 
of  single  items,  attractively  packaged  in 
Christmas  cartons  or  baskets,  have  become 
tremendously  popular  as  individual  gifts.  And 
Christmas  Charity  assortments  of  Canned 
Foods  and  related  items  will  probably  enjoy 
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EDITORIALS 


ELL,  that’s  that!  Now,  to  business. 

Sorry,  Harry,  that  we  cannot  salute  you  as 
Governor  of  Delaware,  for  you  are  the  kind  of 
a  man  we  would  like  to  see  Governor;  the  kind  of  a 
man  needed  in  politics.  But  you  got  off  at  a  bad  time. 
Not  your  fault.  Next  time  you  will  make  it,  and  with 
plenty  to  spare. 

Harry  L.  Cannon,  H.  P.  Cannon  &  Son,  Bridgeville, 
Delaware,  ran  for  Governor  of  his  State  on  the  Repub¬ 
lican  ticket,  made  a  splendid  showing,  but  lost  out  in 
the  landslide. 

They  treated  canners  in  Delaware  badly,  for  Sena¬ 
tor  D.  0.  Hastings  (R)  lost  his  seat  in  the  Senate; 
and  here  in  Maryland,  another  Harry,  also  another 
good  canner,  striving  on  the  Republican  side,  Harry  C. 
Whiteford,  up  in  good  old  Harford  County,  ran  but 
his  opponent  won. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  regret  that  we  are  not  more 
politically  minded,  because  if  we  were,  we  would  know 
all  the  members  of  the  industry,  on  any  of  the  tickets, 
in  every  State,  and  be  able  to  report  on  the  results,  as 
a  body.  But  if  what  we  are  told  is  true,  that  better 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  industry  is  Republican  in 
sympathy,  they  would  just  as  soon  we  did  not  report. 

Yes,  it  may  look  like  it,  but  we  don’t  believe  it  was 
“only  members  of  the  canning  industry  that  voted 
Republican.” 

ELLING  AIDS — “Better  Profits”  tells  you,  this 
week,  that  you  should  assist  distributors  in  the 
selling  of  your  goods,  or  rather  in  moving  them 
into  consumption.  This  is  the  new  mode  of  thought, 
and  maybe  it  is  the  up-to-date  and  proper  manner  of 
merchandising.  At  least,  it  is  far  superior  to  the  old 
manner  of  wholesaling,  wherein  the  goods  used  to  be 
bought,  placed  on  the  floor  and  left  there,  unless  the 
retailers  came  and  took  them  away.  The  distributors 
exerted  not  one  ounce  of  sales  effort  behind  anything. 
The  chain-store  style  of  distribution  changed  all  this, 
and  has  forced  the  distributors  into  selling  efforts,  but 
now  these  distributors  want  the  manufacturers  to  pay 
the  costs  of  such  sales  efforts.  Canners  with  aggres¬ 
sive  sales  departments  have  for  years  helped  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  their  stocks,  calling  on  the  retailers  and  turning 
the  orders  over  to  the  wholesale  distributor.  The  more 
up-to-date  installed  demonstrators  in  leading  retail 
grocery  stores,  to  teach  the  consumers  the  value  and 
merit  of  the  goods,  and  of  course  all  of  this  at  the 
seller’s  expense.  And  this  later  method  would  seem 
to  be  the  ideal,  because  it  goes  straight  to  the  point 


of  increased  consumption,  and  has  a  promise  of  per¬ 
manent  benefit.  Any  increase  in  popular  consumption 
must  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  distributors,  and 
ought  to  be  cumulative,  each  year  finding  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  over  the  preceding  year;  invariably  so 
if  the  goods  please  the  public.  But  the  allowance  of 
set  sums  for  advertising  purposes,  killed  by  the  Pat¬ 
man  law,  and  which,  again,  was  inaugurated  by  the 
great  chains,  has  whetted  the  appetite  of  the  distribu¬ 
tors  for  some  of  this  nice  “gravy”.  And  now  efforts 
are  being  made  to  grant  advertising  allowances  in 
some  manner  which  complies  with  the  law.  Even  if 
this  can  be  done,  we  still  believe  that  the  demonstrator 
idea  is  the  better  one. 

If  you  are  working  on  this  problem  now;  if  you 
agree  with  “Better  Profits”  that  something  should  be 
done — and  certainly  it  is  good  merchandising  to  follow 
your  goods  and  help  push  them  into  consumption — 
better  go  carefully  about  it.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
“Modern  Merchant  and  Grocery  World,”  Philadelphia, 
the  editor  of  that  wide-awake  journal  warned  against 
tricks.  He  said,  under  the  heading  “Tricky”: 

“Here  is  the  text  of  the  new  advertising  allow¬ 
ance  contracts  which  the  A.  &  P.  Co.  recently 
asked  various  manufacturers  to  sign,  but  which 
very  few  did: 

ADVERTISING  AGREEMENT 

The  distributor  obligates  itself  to  render  certain  spe¬ 
cial  advertising  and  special  distribution  service,  supple¬ 
menting  the  national  sectional  and  local  advertising  of 
the  advertiser,  which  special  service  includes  periodic 
newspaper  advertising,  hand-bill  advertising,  periodic 
store  displays  with  advertiser’s  merchandise  in  a  promi¬ 
nent  position  readily  accessible  to  consumers,  and  peri¬ 
odic  notifications  to  branches  of  support  to  be  rendered 
advertiser’s  products  at  point  of  sale,  for  which  the 
advertiser  agrees  to  pay  the  following  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  for  such  service  between  the  period  commencing 

on . .  19 . .  and  expiring  on 

. 19 . : 

The  advertiser  avows  its  willingness  to  make  the 
same  agreement  as  is  here  made  with  any  other  dis¬ 
tributor  similarly  situated  and  on  proportionally  equal 
terms. 

This  agreement  may  be  cancelled  by  either  the  dis¬ 
tributor  or  the  advertiser  upon  notice. 


The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company,  Distributor 

By . 

No  manufacturer  ought  to  be  taken  in  by  a 
thin  subterfuge  like  this.  Under  the  old  regime, 
before  the  Patman  law  was  passed,  the  A,  &  P. 
Co.  got  a  percentage  ‘advertising  allowance’  with¬ 
out  doing  any  work  at  all.  Pure  velvet.  The  Pat¬ 
man  law  says  to  the  manufacturer,  ‘You  can  still 
give  an  advertising  allowance  to  A.  &  P.,  but  you 
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must  make  a  separate  contract  for  it  which  shall 
specify  the  services  to  be  rendered.’ 

The  contract  above  reproduced  is  A.  &  P.’s  idea 
of  what  the  law  meant,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  any¬ 
body  else’s,  and  it  wasn’t  that  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  who  turned  it  down. 

“Certain  special  advertising  and  special  dis¬ 
tribution  services,  xxx  which  includes  periodic 
newspaper  advertising,  hand  bill  advertising, 
periodic  store  displays  with  advertiser’s  merchan¬ 
dise  in  a  prominent  position  readily  accessible  to 
consumers,  and  periodic  notifications  to  branches 
of  support  to  be  rendered  the  advertiser’s  products 
xxx.  How  much  would  you  pay  for  this?  The 
question  is,  how  much  of  it  is  A.  &  P.  going  to  do  ? 
They  don’t  say  and  they  don’t  want  to  say. 
‘Periodic’  is  the  word  they  use.  But  a  thing  is 
periodic  if  done  once  a  year.  A  fake  if  there  ever 
was  one.” 

Editor  Buckley,  of  that  Journal,  is  a  lawyer  before 
he  is  an  editor,  and  he  has  handled  many  food  law 
cases,  and  what  he  says,  therefore,  is  worthy  of 
attention. 


YOU  CANT  GET  BLOOD  FROM  A  TURNIP 


AT  a  conference  for  fertilizer  salesmen  which  was 
/A  recently  held  at  Blacksburg,  Va.,  Prof.  T.  B. 
/  \  Hutcheson,  head  of  the  Agronomy  Department 

of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  stated  the  case  for 
plant  food  tersely  and  forcefully.  We  quote  portions  of 
his  address  verbatim. 

“The  first  step  in  successful  farming,”  said  Professor 
Hutcheson,  “is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  only 
thing  a  farmer  has  to  sell  is  plant  food.  Plant  foods 
are  the  raw  materials  of  his  profession,  and  without 
an  abundance  of  these  raw  materials  the  factory  must 
be  inefficient. 

“The  job,  then,  of  the  farmer  is  to  establish  a  system 
of  management  which  will  give  him  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  return  for  each  pound  of  plant  food  sold.  The 
system,  of  course,  varies  with  conditions,  such  as  topog¬ 
raphy,  drainage,  markets  and  price  of  products.  In  a 
few  places  (not  in  Virginia) ,  nature  has  provided  suffi¬ 
cient  plant  foods  to  run  the  farm  factory  for  many 
years.  In  most  cases  the  supplies  of  plant  food  in  the 
soil  must  be  supplemented  by  purchased  plant  food. 

“The  good  farmer  must  also  realize  that  the  different 
materials  furnishing  nutrients  to  plants  have  different 
functions  and  that  one  plant-food  element  cannot  take 
the  place  of  the  other.  Many  farmers  have  lost  money 
and  become  disgusted  with  the  use  of  fertilizers  be¬ 
cause  some  salesman  in  his  zeal  for  a  single  element 
carrier  has  induced  him  to  use  an  excessive  quantity  of 
a  good  material  when  something  else  was  the  limiting 
factor  in  growth. 

“It  is  not  only  essential  that  plant  foods  be  present 
in  the  soil  in  abundance  and  in  the  right  proportions, 
but  the  soil  reaction  must  be  right  in  order  that  plants 
may  use  them  efficiently.  Fertilizers  are  not  a  logical 
substitute  for  lime,  nor  lime  a  substitute  for  fertilizers. 
Lime  used  properly  may  be  called  the  oil  that  keeps 
the  farm  machine  efficient.” 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

PUBLISHim  EVERY  MONDAY 

20  South  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and.  Editor 
Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Pa,ckers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-ninth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 


timore,  Md. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  ------  $3.00 

Canada  -------  4.00 

Foreign  -------  6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 


CONVENTION  DATES 

NOVEMBER  12,  1936— Association  of  Pacific  Fish¬ 
eries,  Annual,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  16-18,  1936 — ^Wisconsin  Canners,  An¬ 
nual,  Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

NOVEMBER,  19-20,  1936 — Indiana  Canners,  Fall, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

NOVEMBER  21,  1936 — California  Olive,  Quarterly, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  30,  DECEMBER  1-2,  1936— Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Annual,  New 
York  City. 

DECEMBER  1-2,  1936  —  lowa-Nebraska  Canners, 

Annual,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

DECEMBER  2-3,  1936 — Tri-State  Packers,  Annual, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1936 — Minnesota  Canners,  Fall, 
Lowry  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1936 — Ohio  Canners,  Deshler-Wal- 
lick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  10-11,  1936 — New  York  State  Canners, 
Annual,  Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  15-16, 1936 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  An¬ 
nual,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

JANUARY  4-6,  1937 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual, 
Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

JANUARY  7-8,  1937 — Ozark  Canners,  Annual,  Co¬ 
lonial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mo. 

JANUARY  24-29 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies, 
Annual,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-29 — National  Canners,  Annual,  Hotel 
Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-29 — National  Food  Brokers,  Annual, 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  27,  1937  —  National  Pickle  Packers, 
Annual,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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The  Growth  and  Development  of  the 
Canning  Industry  in  California 

by  Miss  Sylvia  Kemptorij, 

Assistant  Secretary,  Canners^  League  of  California 

Before  discussing  the  canning  industry  as  applied  The  pioneers  in  California  specialized  in  canned  fruits, 
to  California,  it  might  be  well  to  cover  some  of  its  and  these  are  still  the  most  important  product  of  the 
general  growth  and  development.  Canning  as  an  State,  although  of  late  years  canned  vegetables  have 
industry  first  came  into  existence  over  130  years  ago  become  a  close  second.  Today,  the  pack  of  canned 
when  Nicolas  Appert  of  France  devised  a  method  for  fruits  and  vegetables  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000,- 
successfully  preserving  food  in  sealed  glass  containers,  000  cases,  slightly  less  than  this  during  depression 
spurred  on  by  his  zeal  to  win  a  prize  of  twelve  thousand  years.  This  does  not,  of  course,  include  the  millions 
francs,  offered  by  Napoleon  to  anyone  who  could  accom-  of  cases  of  sardines,  tuna,  meats,  milk,  fruit  juices, 
plish  that  result,  Napoleon’s  object  being  the  preserva-  jams,  jellies  and  specialties  such  as  ravioli,  spaghetti, 
tion  of  food  for  his  army  and  navy.  chow  mein  and  numerous  other  commodities. 

A  letter  written  in  1812  to  General  Caffarelli,  Naval  There  is  practically  nothing  edible  which  cannot  be 
Prefect  at  Brest,  by  the  Bureau  of  Health  of  that  city,  obtained  in  tin  cans  at  the  present  time.  Complete  and 
reads  as  follows:  elaborate  meals  may  be  prepared,  all  of  which,  from 

“The  foods  prepared  according  to  the  process  of  hors  d’oeuvres  to  nuts,  come  out  of  tin  cans.  Soups, 
Citizen  Appert  and  sent  to  this  port  by  the  Minister  fruit  juices,  pot  roast  with  vegetables,  brown  bread, 
of  Marine,  after  a  sojourn  of  three  months  upon  the  Irish  potatoes,  baked  apples,  fruit  salads  and  fruit 
roadstead,  presented  the  following  condition:  the  cocktails  are  some  of  the  more  novel  canned  products, 
broth  in  bottles  was  good,  the  broth  with  boiled  beef  Armed  with  the  can  opener,  the  most  untrained  novice 
in  a  special  vessel,  good  also,  but  weak,  the  boiled  can  prepare  a  palatable  meal. 

beef  itself  very  eatable.”  There  are  more  than  225  concerns  in  California  en- 

With  all  the  changes  and  improvements  that  have  gaged  in  the  canning  of  fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  olives, 
come  with  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  passing  milk,  etc.  These  225  concerns  operate  approximately 
years  and  the  advance  of  the  science  and  art  of  can-  285  plants. 

ning,  Appert’s  discovery  remains  the  basic  principle  Some  people  may  have  an  idea  that  the  canning  of 
upon  which  all  canning  rests.  It  is  interesting  to  know  fruits  and  vegetables  is  a  mere  adjunct  of  the  fresh 
that  the  house  of  Appert  is  still  an  important  canning  market,  or,  in  other  words,  a  means  by  which  a  sur- 
organization  in  France  and  famous  for  the  high  quality  plus  raised  by  the  farmer  for  fresh  consumption  may 
of  its  canned  products.  be  disposed  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  infinitesi- 

Canning  is  one  of  the  boons  and  benefits  to  mankind,  mal  part  of  the  produce  raised  for  the  fresh  market 
not  alone  in  making  wholesome,  convenient  foods  avail-  finds  its  way  into  cans.  First,  because  many  of  the 
able  in  quantity  and  at  reasonable  cost,  but  in  preserv-  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  consumed  in  the  fresh 
ing  food  during  the  season  of  excess  production  to  be  market  are  unsuitable  for  canning,  and  secondly,  the 
used  mainly  during  the  part  of  the  year  when  other-  large  operations  of  canneries  demand  a  definite  and 
wise  these  foods  would  not  be  available  and  the  diet  known  supply  deliverable  at  the  cannery  at  a  certain 
reduced  to  a  simple,  monotonous  one.  Science  came  to  time. 

our  assistance  in  refining  and  commercializing  preser-  Mr.  Frank  A.  Dixon,  director  of  Experimental  Hor- 
vation  by  heat,  which  calls  for  no  preservatives  what-  ticulture  of  the  Canners’  League  of  California,  has 
soever.  Spoilage  is  caused  by  minute  living  organisms  spent  a  lifetime  cooperating  with  the  State  and  national 
classed  as  molds,  yeasts  and  bacteria.  The  growth  and  agencies  in  developing  fruits  and  vegetables  more  suit- 
development  of  these  organisms  requires  suitable  food  able  for  canning.  For  example,  a  tomato  strain  known 
materials  and  a  proper  degree  of  moisture.  Cooking  as  the  Santa  Clara  Canner  has  been  developed  for  can- 
will  destroy  them.  Thus  canning,  or  “preserving  by  ning  purposes  for  use  in  California  only.  It  has  been 
means  of  heat,”  must  have  come  into  its  own  with  the  developed  along  lines  of  large  size — which  yields  a 
advance  of  the  sciences  of  bacteriology  and  chemistry,  large  tonnage  per  acre  and  cuts  the  cost  of  picking  and 
The  first  canneries  were  established  in  California  in  harvesting.  Also,  it  is  a  tomato  of  firm  flesh,  small 
1859.  Fruits  in  glass  and  tin  were  packed  and  shipped  seed  pockets,  and  has  other  features  that  will  assure 
by  vessel  to  eastern  ports.  Tinplate  was  imported  by  its  standing  up  under  the  cooking  process.  It  also  has 
vessels  from  tinplate  factories  in  the  east.  The  output  been  developed  for  ripening  in  the  early  fall  after  the 
at  this  time  was  about  five  thousand  cases  per  year,  fruit  season  has  been  completed,  so  that  the  canning 
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season  may  be  extended  and  the  fullest  utilization  given 
to  the  factories.  Most  canners,  to  make  sure  that  the 
product  will  exactly  meet  their  requirements,  furnish 
the  seed  to  the  grower  and  stipulate  in  their  contracts 
that  no  tomatoes  will  be  accepted  unless  grown  from 
this  specific  seed. 

Cling  peaches  form  the  main  pack  of  California, 
amounting  to  about  10,000,000  cases  a  year.  While 
this  peach  was  originally  imported,  numerous  varieties 
have  been  developed  best  suited  to  the  canning  process. 
Of  primary  importance  is  high  yield  per  acre,  for,  un¬ 
less  a  high  yield  is  obtained,  the  costs  of  production 
would  be  too  great  to  get  large  distribution.  Other 
factors  are  texture,  high  color  and  a  pronounced  peach 
flavor.  Attention  must  also  be  given  to  developing  a 
small  pit  which  lends  itself  to  automatic  peach  fitting 
and  which  results  in  a  plump,  meaty  half. 

Again  the  element  of  time  of  ripening  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Naturally,  if  all  the  peaches  ripened  at  the 
same  time  it  would  place  a  terrific  load  on  the  cannery 
during  a  short  period  of  time.  This  would  be  greatly 
aggravated  if  peaches,  pears  and  apricots  all  came 
along  together.  So  we  have  early  and  late  varieties 
ripening  over  a  period  of  about  three  months.  The 
buyer  for  the  cannery  must  contract  for  specific 
amounts  of  each  variety  so  that  the  flow  of  fruit  will 
fit  most  economically  the  needs  of  the  capacity  of  his 
specific  cannery. 

Did  you  know  that  the  lives  of  these  fruit  varieties 
behave  somewhat  like  humans?  The  bloom  of  youth 
soon  passes.  The  pit  becomes  larger  with  age,  flavor 
diminishes,  texture  breaks  down,  and  a  new  variety 
must  be  developed  to  take  its  place.  Many  listeners 
may  remember  the  orange  cling,  Levi  and  Tuscan 
peaches.  The  latter  is  still  used  to  some  extent,  but 
is  fast  passing  out  of  the  picture.  Unless  constant 
attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  new  varieties, 
California  as  the  leading  fruit-canning  district  would 
give  way  to  some  other  State  or  nation.  The  commer¬ 
cial  utilization  of  a  variety  seemingly  lasts  about  as 
long  as  the  life  of  the  tree  itself,  for  the  cling  peach, 
about  thirty  years. 

Few  people  realize  that  many  of  the  commoner 
canned  products  are  monopolized  by  California  only. 
Practically  90  per  cent  of  the  world’s  supply  of  canned 
asparagus  comes  from  California,  and  this  mainly  from 
the  Delta  region  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers.  While  peaches  are  grown  in  most  every  State, 
practically  100  per  cent  of  the  Yellow  Cling  variety 
is  put  up  in  California,  as  is  also  a  large  percentage  of 
Freestone  variety.  The  same  is  true  of  apricots,  a 
few  now  being  canned  in  the  northwest.  The  Bartlett 
pear  pack  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  north¬ 
west  and  California.  These  fruits  are  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

California  used  to  lead  in  the  commercial  canning  of 
berries,  but  the  better  adaptability  of  the  northwest 
for  these  fruits,  due  to  climate  conditions,  has  trans¬ 
ferred  the  greater  part  of  this  business  to  the  north¬ 
west. 

While  California  leads  in  asparagus  and  spinach,  it 
is  one  of  the  leading  States  also  in  the  production  of 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products,  having  packed  about 
8,000,000  cases  in  1934,  composed  of  tomatoes  as  such. 


tomato  juice,  paste,  catsup,  etc.  Corn,  peas  and  string 
beans  are  not  much  of  a  factor  in  California,  as  there 
are  other  localities  of  the  country  better  adapted  to 
the  production  of  these  vegetables. 

This  is  an  age  of  crop  specialization,  which  speciali¬ 
zation  has  been  further  developed  in  California  than 
in  any  other  State.  Thousands  of  acres  are  devoted 
to  raising  spinach,  asparagus,  tomatoes,  apricots,  pears, 
peaches,  cherries,  plums,  and  numerous  other  products. 
They  are  bought  under  strict  specifications  as  to  qual¬ 
ity.  Inspectors  and  receivers  sample  every  load  to  see 
that  the  product  meets  canning  requirements.  Food 
purchased  in  a  can  is  many  times  more  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  handled  than  like  products  which  ultimately 
reach  the  consumer  in  the  fresh  state. 

Most  fruits  and  vegetables  are  put  in  the  can  the 
day  they  are  picked — ^many  of  them  in  a  few  hours 
after  harvesting.  This  preserves  freshness,  flavor 
and  nutritional  qualities.  Asparagus  canneries  are 
located  in  the  growing  districts  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  deltas  for  this  specific  purpose,  although 
location  today  is  not  the  problem  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  The  speedy  truck  and  a  fine  system  of  highways 
puts  the  cannery  of  the  Bay  region  within  a  few  hours 
of  practically  all  producing  districts.  Location  of  a 
cannery  in  the  more  populous  cities  makes  for  a  more 
efficient,  dependable  supply  of  labor  and  brings  econ¬ 
omy  in  other  ways. 

The  California  canning  industry  has  been  outstand¬ 
ing  in  the  development  of  new  products,  thus  giving 
the  farmer  a  larger  market  and  the  consumer  more 
variety.  Fruit  salad,  vegetable  salad,  fruit  juices  and 
fruit  cocktail  are  some  of  the  outstanding  items. 

California  canners  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  their  product.  Twice  a  year  sam¬ 
ple  cuttings  are  held  by  the  Canners’  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia:  one,  in  the  fall,  of  vegetables,  and  the  other, 
in  the  spring,  of  fruits,  at  both  of  which  hundreds  of 
samples  collected  by  a  Canners’  League  representative 
during  the  season  are  exhibited.  These  sample  cut¬ 
tings  enable  canners  to  see  how  their  output  compares 
with  that  of  other  canners,  and  consequently  improve 
their  pack. 

Coupled  with  the  initiative  of  the  canner  in  develop¬ 
ing  his  own  individual  business  is  the  research  work 
of  the  National  Canners’  Association  Laboratory.  As 
its  name  implies,  the  National  Canners’  Association  is 
a  trade  association  of  the  canning  industry  of  the 
United  States.  Most  of  the  canners  of  California  are 
members  of  this  organization,  besides  being  members 
of  the  Canners’  League  of  California.  One  of  the 
branch  laboratories  of  the  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  located  in  a  four-story  building  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  is  an  outstanding  example  of  why  industry 
has  progressed  so  rapidly  in  this  country.  Here  experi¬ 
enced  bacteriologists,  chemists  and  other  technicians 
not  only  serve  the  members  in  answering  routine  ques¬ 
tions  and  problems,  but  constant  experimental  and  re¬ 
search  work  is  going  on,  to  the  end  that  a  still  better 
product  may  be  produced. 

Likewise,  the  can  companies  and  canning  machinery 
supply  houses  are  constantly  improving  the  many  types 
of  machinery  that  go  to  make  up  a  modem  canning 
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MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 


Either  Singl*  or  Double  Cut 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Grain  or 
Cream  Style 

Morrai  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morrai  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


Not  Just 

Seeds  for  Conners— 

SEEDS  for  CANNERS’ 

PROFITS 

Write  for  prices  on  Conners  Seeds 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

“America’s  Oldest  Seed  House” 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


THE  1936  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  27th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


BEDFORD 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

For  All  Food  Products 

We  Manufacture  More  Than  Fifty  Various 
Types  of  Equipment  for  The  Canner 


Write  For  Our  General 
Catalogue 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 

I NCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


ROBINS'  Improved 
All  Steel  Retort  In  Stock 
For  Immediate  Shipment 


ROBINS' 

All  Perforated  Process  Crates 


VIRGINIA 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard,  Concord  &  W.  Falls  Ave. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Write  Us  About  The  Tuc~Robins  Line  Of  Whole  Grain 
Com  Canning  Machinery. 
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plant.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  peaches  were 
peeled,  halved  and  pitted  by  hand.  This  operation  is 
now  done  by  machines  with  the  aid  of  lye  peeling.  A 
machine  has  now  been  perfected  that  peels,  halves, 
stems  and  cores  pears.  Both  of  these  developments  in 
machinry  turn  out  a  better  product  than  produced  by 
hand.  The  processing  of  corn  and  peas  has  evolved 
from  a  hand  preparation  to  methods  which  are  con¬ 
ducted  almost  entirely  by  machinery. 

Despite  the  great  strides  made  in  the  development 
and  use  of  labor-saving  devices,  a  larger  number  of 
men  and  women  are  employed  during  the  canning  sea¬ 
son  than  in  the  days  before  the  invention  of  these 
machines.  Machinery  has  brought  greater  speed  and 
larger  economies.  Research  has  brought  standardized 
methods  of  turning  out  safe,  pure  and  economical 
foods.  Thus  has  consumption  been  greatly  increased, 
and  with  it  a  larger  utilization  of  labor. 

In  California  about  75,000  people  are  employed  at 
the  height  of  the  season,  of  whom  approximately  two- 
thirds  are  women  and  one-third  men.  The  work  being 
of  a  seasonal  nature,  the  women  employees  particularly 
are  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  housewives  and  others 
not  ordinarily  employed.  Many  of  the  women  return 
year  after  year,  until  they  have  become  swift  and  ex¬ 
pert  workers.  Practically  all  the  handling  on  the  can¬ 
ning  tables  is  done  by  women,  men  apparently  not  hav¬ 
ing  such  aptitude  for  work  which  requires  speed,  pre¬ 
cision  and  delicate  handling. 

Classification  of  quality  of  California  canned  fruits 
for  use  in  trade  buying  and  selling  were  first  estab¬ 
lished  in  1900  by  the  canners  of  California.  These 
classifications,  which  were  revised  and  simplified  in 
1920,  have  been  quite  generally  accepted  by  dealers  in 
canned  fruits  throughout  the  country.  The  present 
trade  quality  classifications,  which  are  set  forth  in  a 
booklet  entitled  “Specifications  for  California  Canned 
Fruits,”  published  by  the  Canners’  League  of  Cali¬ 


fornia,  have  a  very  definite  trade  meaning.  During 
the  fifteen  years  that  this  system  has  been  in  vogue 
there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  California  canned  fruits,  due  to  this  system,  as  well 
as  to  the  sample  cuttings  previously  mentioned. 

Obviously,  trade  specifications  are  not  applicable  as 
quality  classifications  for  consumers.  The  canned 
foods  industry  has  long  been  working  on  the  problem 
of  how  best  to  label  its  products  so  as  to  give  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  complete  and  accurate  information  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  regarding  the  contents  of  the  can.  A  system  of 
descriptive  labeling  has  been  the  result  of  these  efforts. 
Under  this  system,  the  label  will  describe  in  plain, 
understandable  terms  the  significant  characteristics  of 
the  product.  While  this  labeling  system  has  not  as  yet 
been  completed  in  all  its  details,  it  is  sufficiently  far 
advanced  so  that  many  canners  are  already  putting  on 
their  labels  those  descriptive  terms  which  have  been 
found  to  be  properly  informative,  while  others  are 
changing  their  labels  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  include 
these  new  descriptive  phrases.  The  consuming  public 
can  look  forward  to  a  continued  and  rapid  increase  in 
the  amount  of  information  to  be  shown  on  canned  food 
labels.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  canning  industry 
to  have  those  labels  tell  the  consumer  just  what  is  be¬ 
ing  purchased  in  a  can  of  fruit  or  vegetables,  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  develop  the  descriptive  labeling 
system  to  this  desired  point. 

What  of  the  future  of  the  canning  industry  in  Cali¬ 
fornia?  I  have  outlined  some  of  the  principal  problems 
that  enter  into  the  conduct  of  this  business.  There  is 
seemingly  no  question  but  that  they  have  been  met 
and  will  be  met  by  growers,  canners  and  other  factors 
serving  the  industry.  Maintenance  of  quality,  together 
with  economical  and  efficient  operation,  will  unques¬ 
tionably  continue.  This  being  so,  present  distribution 
should  continue  and  increase,  and  California  hold  its 
place  as  the  premier  State  of  the  canning  industry. 


RIP  VAN  WINKLE  SALES  DIVISION 

Brokers  and  Manufacturers  Agents 
Representative  in  Europe 

Correspondence  for  active  and  aggressive  distribution 
in  the  New  York  and  Foreign  Markets  solicited. 

55  West  42nd  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


lERlIM 

'canning 


UCANNING^  MACHINERY 

Single  UnU  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  .&  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. :  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash.;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Algiers  de  Construction  R  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KVLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parb  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 
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F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 


MILFORD 
See  our  Exhibits 


CONNECTICUT 

Representatives  at  all  Conventions 


MASTER  M ARC  LOBE  TOMATO 


Hamachek  Pea  Hulling  Equipment 


OUR  entire  organization  specializes  in  the  manufacture 
and  service  of  Green  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Hulling 
Machinery.  We  do  not  make  any  machinery  for  inside 
of  a  canning  plant  to  divide  our  efforts. 

Our  line  of  Pea  Hulling  Machinery  is  complete  and 
includes  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Viner  Power  Units,  En¬ 
silage  Distributors,  Steel  Viner  Sheds,  and  Galvanized 
Field  Boxes  for  shelled  peas. 

May  we  help  you  improve  your  pea  or  lima  bean  pack  - 
and  your  profits? 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Established  1880 


Kewaunee/  Wisconsin 


Incorporated  1924 


CANNERS’  SEEDS 


for  prompt  shipment 
or  future  contract 


PEAS  •  BEANS  •  CORN 
BEET  •  CARROT  •  CABBAGE 
PICKLE  CUCUMBER  SEEO 


A  complete  line  of  canners’  seeds  car¬ 
ried  at  all  our  warehouses: — Atlanta, 
Ga;  Sacramento,  Cal;  Mercedes, 
Texas;  Toledo,  Ohio;— Home  office, 
Milford,  Conn. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


lOWA-NEBRASKA  CANKERS  ASSOCIATION  has  concluded 
to  hold  its  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  December  1st 
and  2nd,  at  the  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  instead  of  on  December  2nd  only,  as  previously 
announced.  Party  Night  Dinner  Dance  will  take  place 
on  Tuesday,  December  1st.  Canners  business  session 
and  election  of  new  directors  on  December  2nd. 

• 

w.  A.  VAN  CAMP,  son  of  the  founder  of  Van  Camp’s, 
Inc.,  and  actively  engaged  in  the  company  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  until  his  retirement,  died  recently  at  his  home 
at  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  at  the  age  of  74  years. 

• 

RAY  RANDALL,  in  charge  of  the  advertising  campaign 
of  the  Canning  Peach  Industry  Board,  is  making  a 
business  trip  to  Chicago  and  New  York  in  the  interests 
of  the  campaign  that  is  to  be  under  way  shortly.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  in  colors  will  be  launched  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  followed  by  advertising  in  women’s  magazines. 

• 

OVER  600  NEWSPAPERS  in  nineteen  states,  from  Maine 
to  Florida,  are  carrying  advertising,  featuring  the  full 
page  advertisement  which  appeared  in  Time  News 
Magazine,  showing  “Phillips  Delicious”  foods  on  the 
pantry  shelf  of  Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd,  in  his 
tiny  hut,  buried  under  ice  fields,  at  the  world’s 
southernmost  output,  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the 
South  Pole.  This  advertisement,  publicizing  the 
tribute  paid  by  American  Industry  to  the  world’s 
greatest  explorer,  has  brought  an  avalanche  of  enthusi¬ 
astic  comments  from  among  the  millions  who  followed 
the  daring  exploits  of  Admiral  Byrd  and  his  intrepid 
crew  in  Little  America. 

• 

AFTER  GETTING  OFF  to  a  slow  start  last  spring,  the 
codling  moth  increased  so  fast  in  June  and  July  that 
it  has  damaged  a  great  many  apples  in  the  East  Cen¬ 
tral  States  and  now  threatens  fruit  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States. 

• 

DALLAS  H.  GRAY  has  been  appointed  temporary 
trustee  of  the  Progressive  California  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Stockton,  California. 

• 

HAROLD  R.  LEWIS,  well  known  to  canners  throughout 
the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  Tri-States  section 
as  sales  representative  of  Sprague-Sells  Corporation, 
died  at  4:30  A.  M.,  October  31st,  at  a  hospital  in 
Hoopeston,  Illinois.  About  six  weeks  ago  he  fell  while 
exercising  his  bird  dogs.  A  dizziness  developed.  He 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  where  it  was  found  the  con¬ 
dition  was  caused  by  a  blood  clot.  He  had  apparently 
recovered  until  about  ten  days  before  his  death,  when 
the  fatal  relapse  occurred.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  his  many  friends. 


SUPERIOR  OLIVE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  under  this  name  at  Visalia,  California,  with 
a  capital  of  1,000  shares  of  no  par  value.  The  incorpo¬ 
rators  are  A.  M.,  Helen  C.,  and  Alfred  T.  Fowler,  and 
Michele  and  Rose  Pastore. 

• 

EMPLOYEES  of  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  branch  of  F.  H. 
Woodruff  &  Sons,  held  a  banquet  and  get-together 
meeting  at  a  leased  hall  at  Maumee,  Ohio,  a  suburb  of 
Toledo,  on  October  27th,  with  thirty-two  in  attendance. 
The  evening  was  so  enjoyable  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  make  an  annual  affair  of  it. 

• 

WILLIAM  j.  HOTCHKISS,  Wealthy  pioneer  Californian, 
whose  interests  included  fruit  growing  and  packing, 
passed  away  at  Oakland,  California,  November  2nd,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  He  was  President  of 
the  Hitchkiss  Estate  Company,  President  of  the  Visalia 
Orchard  Company,  director  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  and  chairman  of  its  executive  committee, 
director  of  the  North  American  Oil  Company,  and 
sole  owner  of  the  Hobbs  Wall  Lumber  Company  of 
Oregon.  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Hazel 
Hotchkiss  Whiteman,  former  tennis  star,  and  three 
sons,  J.  Miller,  Marius  W.  and  Linville  L.  Hotchkiss. 
His  wife  passed  away  several  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Hotch¬ 
kiss  was  one  of  the  largest  growers  of  wheat  and  cot¬ 
ton  in  California,  in  addition  to  being  a  large  fruit 
grower.  He  maintained  offices  for  years  in  the  Fife 
Building  and  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  plan  for 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  now  approaching  completion. 

• 

New  Books 

RECOGNIZING  packaging,  the  comely  handmaid  of 
merchandising  and  distribution,  the  American  Man¬ 
agement  Association,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City,  has,  for  the  past  five  years,  sponsored  annual 
packaging  conferences  and  clinics  which  have  written 
the  swiftly  changing  record  of  packaging — the  art  and 
science  of  container  design,  as  it  affects  merchandis¬ 
ing — and  has  put  into  book  form  the  practical  papers 
presented  at  the  annual  conferences  by  the  foremost 
authorities  on  packaging,  together' with  suitable  illus¬ 
trative  material,  con.stituting  the  most  up-to-date  and 
comprehensive  handbook  available,  under  the  title, 
“Packaging,  Packing  and  Shipping.”  The  250-page 
book,  size  SV^xllV^,  is  beautifully  bound  in  imitation 
white  kid,  in  appearance  a  testimonial  to  the  author, 
reflecting  the  rapid  advances  made  by  the  Association 
on  the  subject.  Five  chapters  tell  of  “The  Package  in 
Merchandising,”  “Package  Design,”  “Packaging  Mate¬ 
rials,”  “Packaging  Engineering,”  and  “Packing  and 
Shipping.”  The  book,  a  valuable  asset  to  any  manu¬ 
facturer,  sells  for  $7.50. 
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REAL  INSURANCE 
SERVICE 

#  is  more  than  simple  issuance  of  policies  to  your 
order.  It  means  proper  supervision  of  your 
entire  insurance  set-up. 

#  It  calls  for  an  expert  survey  of  your  physical 
properties  so  that  your  specific  [requirements 
may  be  met  in  the  most  comprehensive  yet 
economical  manner. 

#  It  suggests  the  elimination  of  hazards  and  the 
installation  of  safeguards  in  order  to  bring 
your  insurance  costs  down  to  the  lowest  figure. 

CAHNERS  EXCHAN6E  SUBSCRIBERS 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


STOKES  MASTER 
MARGLOBE 

now  in  its  fourteenth  generation, 
remains  one  of  the  great  varieties. 

If  you  have  not  included  this  in  your 
1936  acreage  do  not  fail  to  give  it 
consideration  next  year.  It  has 
again  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
produce  record  yields  of  uniformly 
high  quality  fruit.  Stokes  Master 
Marglobe  has  been  developed  and 
grown  by 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Stokesdale  Proving  Grounds 
Moorestown,  Biulington  County,  New  Jersey 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


GAMSE  LITHDCRAPHINQ  CD. 

"  INC. 

Herman  Eamse ,  Pres’i-. 
4-19-4’ZI  E.Loividard  St. 
BALTIMORE. MD. 

Phones — Plaza  tSP-5-fSPS 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  -  T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 
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You  Can  Do  Cooperative  Advertising 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


IN  “Better  Profits”  for  October  26th  this  column  said 
the  retailing  of  groceries  in  some  markets  had  been 
thrown  back  where  it  started  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  Your  correspondent  “Observer”  in  the  same  issue 
presented  another  side  of  the  situation  that  should  pro¬ 
vide  food  for  thought  to  every  canner  in  the  country. 

I  refer  to  the  suggestion  that  corporate  chain  stores 
are  of  the  opinion  the  Robinson-Patman  bill  is  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  disguise  to  the  larger  inter-state  grocery  chains, 
inasmuch  as  the  development  of  voluntary  groups  of 
independent  retailers  has  been  sharply  arrested. 

Are  the  canners  of  the  United  States  going  to  be  a 
party  to  this?  I’ll  say  they  are,  unless  the  majority  of 
them  realize  fully  just  what  their  duty  toward  the 
independent  retail  and  wholesale  grocer  is  and  take 
steps  to  discharge  their  obligations.  Here  and  there 
we  find  an  individual  representative  of  some  large 
packer  taking  up  slack  in  the  present  lack  of  coopera¬ 
tive  assistance  in  merchandising  of  canned  foods  by 
the  largest  packers.  In  such  cases  the  gap  is  being 
bridged  with  temporary  effectiveness,  but  the  expe¬ 
dients  put  int6  operation  are  only  valuable  for  the 
moment  and  will  do  but  little  toward  increasing  con¬ 
sumer  consumption  and  dealer  acceptance  in  any  larger 
degree  than  at  present,  unless  they  are  followed  by  a 
return  of  canners  to  their  concrete,  monetary  support 
of  worthwhile  merchandising  efforts,  of  canners  will¬ 
ing  to  help  groups  of  retail  grocers  do  a  better,  more 
complete  merchandising  job. 

You  ask  what  may  a  local  representative  do  that  is 
not  placing  him  liable  to  censure,  if  not  arrest,  under 
the  R-P  bill?  Well,  I  know  of  one  that  has  been  using 
his  head  for  some  purpose  other  than  a  place  to  hang 
his  hat.  The  gentleman  in  question  has  a  sales  office 
adjacent  to  the  meeting  place  of  the  advertising  com¬ 
mittee  for  an  aggressive  group  of  advertising  retailers. 
These  members  of  the  committee  usually  know  two 
weeks  or  more  in  advance  what  they  are  willing  to 
advertise  two  weeks  hence.  The  items  under  consid¬ 
eration  are  agreed  upon,  priced  at  retail,  and  then  the 
membership  as  a  whole  are  notified  by  week-end  bul¬ 
letin. 

Our  friend  only  this  week  has  arranged  to  sample 
members  of  this  merchandising  committee  with  those 
products  under  consideration  for  the  advertising  sched¬ 
ule  of  the  near  future.  After  they  have  been  agreed 
on,  he  will  sample  each  house  salesman  with  them,  post 
the  men  concerning  their  particular  claims  to  consumer 
preferment,  and  in  fact  hold  a  sales  meeting  with  the 
men  in  connection  with  them.  At  the  close  of  this 
meeting  each  will  be  given  a  sample  to  take  home. 
This  is  ground  work  capable  of  keeping  out  a  great 


deal  of  competition  or  at  least  it’s  keeping  the  products 
sampled  freshly  in  the  minds  of  those  responsible  for 
selling  them  in  quantity. 

In  the  minds  of  many  jobbers  and  chain  store  men 
is  the  possibility  of  advertising  allowances  not  being 
reinstated  for  some  time.  In  fact,  knowing  observers 
claim  to  feel  certain  many  leading  supporters  of  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  in  the  past  are  willing  to  forget 
the  annoyances  connected  with  it,  to  feel  happy  over 
the  fact  they  do  not  have  to  make  allowances  to  large 
buyers  any  longer,  and  to  spend  their  savings  in  part 
on  increased  national  advertising  appropriations. 

This  phase  of  the  situation,  if  well  defined  now  or 
in  the  future,  will  pass,  as  have  all  other  phases.  The 
fact  is,  advertising  of  all  sorts  helps  sell  goods  profit¬ 
ably,  all  other  things  being  equal.  National  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  are  all  right,  they  are  fine,  but  I  ask 
you,  which  would  you  rather  enjoy  in  a  market  of 
from  three  to  five  hundred  thousand  people,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  in  November  your  ad  in  color  in  ladies’ 
magazines  would  be  seen  by  readers  of  those  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  city,  or  that  your  product  would  be  offered 
at  fair  prices  to  the  consumers  of  that  city  by  means 
of  inclusion  in  current  week-end  food  advertising? 
Hardly  anyone  will  contradict  the  immediate  statement 
of  many  that  they  prefer  the  local,  at-a-price  adver¬ 
tising. 

Do  you,  as  a  leading  canner  formerly  supporting 
cooperative  advertising,  expect  to  retain  such  support 
that  distributors  will  advertise  your  goods  coopera¬ 
tively  without  pay  for  the  ads  simply  because  such 
action  on  their  part  might  be  good  business?  You 
might  not  be  disappointed  in  your  expectations  if  no 
one  was  continuing  to  pay  for  cooperative  advertising. 
Many  have  never  discontinued,  many  others  are  pre¬ 
senting  to  jobbers  for  signature  new  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  that  in  their  opinion  meet  legally  with  each  and 
every  provision  of  the  Robinson-Patman  bill.  In  the 
face  of  this,  jobbers  sponsoring  voluntary  cooperative 
advertising  groups  are  every  day  giving  more  adver¬ 
tising  space  to  products  the  manufacturers  of  which 
allow  them  a  return  for  advertising  performance  com¬ 
pleted  according  to  contract,  and  less  and  less  space  to 
those  products  whose  producers  still  feel  cannot  be 
legally  advertised  by  voluntary  advertising  groups  and 
a  fee  paid  for  such  and  additional  merchandising  ser¬ 
vices.  You  will  notice,  too,  with  but  half  an  eye  that 
national  chain  food  stores  are  advertising  more  and 
more  of  their  private  label  merchandise  and  less  and 
less  of  the  manufacturer’s  goods,  no  matter  how  heavily 
they  are  advertised  nationally,  unless  payment  is  being 
made  for  the  advertising  space  used. 
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Aggressive  independent  retail  grocers  are  usually 
members  of  some  voluntary  advertising  group  or  are 
advertising  singly  but  effectively.  The  majority  of 
such  retailers  will  welcome  a  return  to  their  former 
advertising  practices  by  leading  canners,  although  such 
action  by  the  packer  means  that  the  corporate  chain 
too  will  receive  such  payments.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  before,  the  more  an  article  is  advertised  in  a  mar¬ 
ket,  both  nationally  or  in  national  mediums  and  in 
local  food  ads,  the  better  it  will  sell. 

Canners,  wake  up!  Do  not  be  parties  to  the  ham¬ 
stringing  of  distribution  activities  building  sales  for 
you  daily.  Your  future  lies  in  the  appeal  of  your  line 
to  all  classes  of  distributors.  Only  the  especially  for¬ 
tunate  are  able  to  successfully  depend  on  the  move¬ 
ment  to  be  had  on  their  goods  through  one  channel  of 
trade  alone.  Bring  back  your  advertising  allowances 
on  the  same  basis  to  all ;  keep  them  fair  to  everyone ; 
check  on  the  advertising  performance  of  each  distribu¬ 
tor.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  do  this. 

In  the  meantime,  if  your  advertising  appropriation 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  has  been  used,  do  all 
you  can  as  suggested  toward  bridging  the  gap  until 
after  January  1st.  At  the  same  time,  make  plain  to 
your  customers  the  position  in  which  you  are  placed 
and  that  as  soon  as  you  can  you  will  be  back  behind 
their  merchandising  efforts  again. 

The  president  of  Fisher  Brothers,  chain  store  oper¬ 
ators  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  says :  “Chain  stores  will  make 
greater  strides  in  the  future  by  high  quality  standards 
and  service  than  price  appeal.”  So  will  canners  make 
most  profitable  progress  as  the  years  pass  by  increas¬ 
ing  their  service  at  once  and  improving  their  quality  as 
opportunity  offers.  This  program,  like  all  others,  may 
be  carried  to  extremes  by  some,  but  a  happy  middle 
ground  may  be  easily  attained  by  any  willing  to  do 
more  than  they  have  been  doing  toward  moving  goods 
from  the  shelves  of  retail  dealers  and  from  the  stocks 
of  wholesalers. 

By  the  time  this  is  being  read  the  election,  with  its 
appeals  to  emotion  and  partisanship,  will  be  history. 
We’ll  be  ready  to  settle  down  to  the  daily  grind  as  soon 
as  a  few  more  football  championships  have  been  de¬ 
cided  and  the  weather  becomes  unsuitable  for  golf  at 
its  best.  At  such  a  time  it  is  well  to  take  stock  of  the 
sales  plans  laid  last  spring  and  summer,  in  order  that 
you  may  realize  how  far  you  have  fallen  short  of 
attaining  the  goal  set.  Irrespective  of  the  results  as 
you  find  them,  it’s  no  time  to  stop  attempting  the 
building  of  increased  dealer  support  and  consumer¬ 
liking  of  your  goods.  Inasmuch  as  the  retail  grocer 
is  the  neck  of  the  distribution  bottle,  see  to  it  that 
there  is  no  obstruction  on  his  part  against  the  even 
flow  of  your  goods  from  his  storerooms  to  pantries. 
Your  willingness  to  again  support  voluntary  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  will  do  a  lot  toward  sweetening  his 
attitude  toward  your  labels  and  goods.  Cooperative 
advertising  has  done  much  in  the  past  toward  increas¬ 
ing  the  consumption  of  canned  foods.  Allow  it  to  take 
up  the  burden  of  increasing  sales  again.  You  can  find 
a  way  to  do  this  if  you  try  hard  enough.  Others  are 
doing  it.  Why  not  you? 


OJum^  waII  tM! 


of  talk  on  any  given  subject  -  Radio  is  dis- 
sapated  -  it  is  gone.  The  paid  space  of  this 
advertisement  limits  our  talk  on 

MASTER-BUILT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


BUT  this  medium  will  endure  and  to  make 
it  worth  while  we  encourage  your  correspond¬ 
ence  on  the  subject  of  Vegetable  or  Fruit  or 
Soup  Filling  Machinery,  HANSEN  Can 
Washers  and  HANSEN  3  Quality  Graders. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  your  cann¬ 
ing  problems,  small  or  larger,  semi  or  full 
automatic. 

For  complete  information  on  HANSEN  Machinery ^  Write 

HANSEN  CANNING 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.S.  A. 

California  Representatiye:  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO.. 

206-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
Intermountain  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY, 
1955  1st  Ave.  South,  Seattle  Washinrton.  Also  1523  Twenty-Seventh 
St.,  Ogden,  Utah 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


CHAIN  TAX  LOSES 

OF  prime  interest  to  the  trade  among  the  sec¬ 
ondary  issues  decided  at  the  polls  during  the 
past  week  was  the  victory  of  the  corporate 
chains  in  California,  where  the  voters  at  referendum 
defeated  that  state’s  chain  store  tax  law. 

The  voting  followed  an  intensive  campaign  between 
the  food  chains  and  independents  during  the  past  year, 
with  the  California  chain  store  tax  law,  enacted  in  1935* 
but  suspended  pending  referendum,  at  issue. 

The  victory  of  the  chains  in  California,  where  con¬ 
sumers  for  the  first  time  had  an  opportunity  to  record 
their  views  on  the  much-mooted  chain  store  tax  ques¬ 
tion,  is  expected  to  furnish  the  chains  with  ammu¬ 
nition  for  a  counter-drive  against  industry  groups 
which  have  been  agitating  similar  tax  laws  in  other 
states.  Concurrently,  it  is  believed,  the  chains  will  use 
the  outcome  of  the  California  referendum  in  a  move 
to  secure  repeal  or  modification  of  chain  store  tax  laws 
now  operative  in  a  number  of  states. 


ADVERTISING  CONTRACTS 

Aflat  charge  that  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  in 
its  regulating  of  advertising  allowance  con- 
t  tracts,  is  working  out  to  the  benefit  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  chains  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  independent 
merchant,  whom  the  law  was  designed  to  protect,  is 
made  by  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  an  analysis  of  current  advertising  contracts 
now  being  tendered  the  trade.  Commenting  on  this 
development,  the  association  says: 

“It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  more  recently  pre¬ 
pared  advertising  contracts  seriously  would  hamper 
the  individual  wholesaler,  both  large  and  small,  since 
he  is  seldom  in  a  position  to  obligate  his  retailer  cus¬ 
tomers  to  engage  in  advertising  by  way  of  newspaper 
advertising,  window,  floor  and  counter  displays  and 
other  features  as  may  the  corporate  chains.  The  highly 
integrated  corporate  chain  owning  its  own  retail  out¬ 
lets  may  enter  into  such  contracts  without  hesitation 
as  to  its  ability  to  deliver  according  to  specifications. 

“Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  independent  retailer 
ordinarily  makes  window  and  counter  displays,  but 
the  advertising  service  payments  or  allowances  now 
being  offered  by  certain  manufacturers  are  not  avail¬ 
able  to  the  wholesale  grocer  since  he  in  turn  is  seldom 
in  a  position  to  make  an  arrangement  or  binding  agree¬ 
ment  with  manufacturers  for  the  rendering  of  the 
advertising  service  by  his  independent  retailer  cus¬ 
tomers.  In  other  words,  these  recent  contracts  now 
newly  offered  by  various  manufacturers  preclude  the 
wholesaler  in  actual  practice  from  placing  his  cus¬ 
tomers  in  competition  with  corporate  chains. 


“The  new  advertising  service  contracts  now  being 
employed  under  the  provisions  of  Patman  Act  hurt 
those  whom  the  Act  was  purported  to  help,  with  com¬ 
plete  legality  as  to  form  insofar  as  the  statute  as  en¬ 
acted  is  concerned.” 

CANNING  INDUSTRY  STATUS 

I  ACK  of  effective  control  over  production  has  kept 
I  the  canning  industry  in  the  speculative  class,  says 
L_  the  Standard  Statistics  Company  of  New  York, 
in  a  special  analysis  of  the  industry. 

“The  canning  industry,”  says  this  report,  “has  ex¬ 
panded  impressively  in  the  past  several  decades. 
Potential  markets  have  been  enlarged  not  only  by 
population  growth  but  also  by  the  country’s  indus¬ 
trialization  and  the  consequent  migration  from  rural 
to  urban  districts.  Obviously,  the  inhabitants  of  large 
cities  have  become  increasingly  dependent  upon  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

“Canners  have  not  been  slow  in  exploiting  the  latent 
demand.  Operating  processes  have  been  improved  and 
the  quality  of  canned  foods  has  been  measurably  bet¬ 
tered.  Extensive  advertising  has  gone  far  toward 
abolishing  the  prejudice  against  canned  products  and 
has  created  a  widespread  market  for  many  items  which 
years  ago  had  never  been  preserved  commercially. 
While  the  rapid  rise  in  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  metropolitan  markets  has  been  an  ad¬ 
verse  factor  during  recent  years,  this  trend  has  been 
at  least  partially  offset  by  the  increased  consumption 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  resulting  from  the  growing 
realization  of  the  necessity  of  a  balanced  diet. 

“Despite  the  generally  upward  trend  of  sales  volume, 
the  industry  is  still  highly  speculative.  Although 
demand  for  its  products  is  responsive  to  some  extent 
to  minor  price  changes,  consumption  is  far  less  variable 
than  crop  production,  which  depends  upon  plantings 
and  weather  conditions. 

“The  power  of  the  industry  to  regulate  packs  is 
theoretical,  rather  than  actual.  Excessive  crops  in  one 
territory  are  usually  accompanied  by  uncertainty  that 
production  in  the  remainder  of  the  country  will  be 
equally  large.  Even  when  it  is  evident  that  packs  will 
exceed  consumption  requirements,  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  attempt  to  counteract  the  indicated  decline 
in  per  unit  return  by  expanded  volume. 

“Thus,  from  time  to  time,  canned  food  markets  are 
glutted  with  supplies  than  can  only  be  moved  into  con¬ 
sumption  by  means  of  drastic  price  reductions.  At 
such  times,  both  wholesalers  and  retailers  adopt  hand- 
to-mouth  buying  policies.  The  burden  of  carrying  in¬ 
ventories  is  therefore  forced  upon  the  canners  and 
their  losses  are  often  substantial. 
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“To  some  extent,  the  speculative  features  of  the 
trade  are  counterbalanced  by  a  wide  diversity  of  out¬ 
put.  Large  canning  concerns  preserve  numerous  fruits 
and  vegetables  produced  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
In  addition,  salmon  and  other  sea  foods  are  packed  by 
a  number  of  companies,  and  a  few  concerns  have  minor 
interests  in  canned  beef  and  pork.  Hence,  losses  on  one 
pack  frequently  are  offset  by  unusually  large  profits  on 
other  lines. 

“There  are,  nevertheless,  many  small  specialized 
companies  dependent  upon  only  one  or  two  items.  The 
trade’s  difficulties  can  be  attributed  largely  to  the  des¬ 
perate  efforts  of  such  concerns  to  obtain  volume  in 
years  of  unfavorable  price  conditions.  It  is  customary 
in  many  areas  for  canners  to  contract  with  growers  for 
at  least  a  part  of  crop  requirements.  In  some  instances, 
advances  are  made  on  these  contracts.  Some  portion  of 
the  funds  required  for  such  advances  and  the  later 
payments  to  farmers  frequently  are  borrowed  from 
banks.  In  periods  of  declining  prices,  pressure  exerted 
by  the  banks  often  compels  the  sacrifice  of  a  canner’s 
output  at  whatever  price  can  be  obtained.  Forced  sell¬ 
ing  of  this  nature  obviously  leads  to  market  demor¬ 
alization. 

“Comprehensive  and  up-to-date  information  as  to 
crops,  packs,  and  other  current  developments  in  the 
trade  would  be  of  material  assistance  in  a  constructive 
formulation  of  individual  company  policies.  Worth¬ 
while  progress  toward  overcoming  uncertainty,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  accomplished  only  by  effective  cooperation 
in  the  control  of  production. 


“The  efficiency  of  such  action  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  agreement  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  producers 
(extending  until  1943),  which  has  been  successful  in 
maintaining  prices  through  a  strict  regulation  of  out¬ 
put.  Control  of  the  peach  pack  under  an  AAA  agree¬ 
ment  also  proved  beneficial  in  1933  and  1934. 

“Efforts  to  control  vegetable  packs  have  met  with 
little  success,  largely  because  the  paucity  of  basic  trade 
information  prevents  an  equitable  assignment  of 
quotas.  Renewed  endeavors  along  this  line  are  possible 
in  the  future,  but  the  necessary  support  by  farmers 
and  canners  may  not  materialize  and  conflict  with 
federal  trade  practice  regulations  may  be  unavoidable. 

“Until  effective  cooperation  is  accomplished  in  a 
permanent  form,  the  canning  industry  will  continue 
speculative.  While  the  longer  term  trend  of  sales  and 
profits  should  be  gradually  upward,  future  expansion 
will  be  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  past.” 


w.  J.  SAMPSON,  JR.,  Vice-President  in  Charge  of 
Sales,  has  announced  the  following  appointments  in 
the  sales  department  of  Steel  &  Tubes,  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  Cleveland:  Lee 
M.  Hogan,  former  Manager  of  Advertising  and  Sales 
Promotion,  has  been  named  District  Sales  Manager  of 
the  New  York  District;  Irving  Whitehouse,  former 
Assistant  Manager,  is  appointed  Manager  of  Sales 
Promotion ;  A.  R.  Smith,  who  has  been  Superintendent 
of  the  Elyria  division  of  Steel  &  Tubes,  was  promoted 
to  General  Manager  of  that  division  upon  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  A.  E.  Adams. 


A  Better  Labeler  has 

been  built  by  BURT 

★ 

★ 

FOR  YOU — if  you  are  fussy  about  Labeling  and 
have  definite  ideas  as  to  how,  and  how  fast  it 
should  be  done, — BURT  has  a  definite  message 
—The  New  BURT  LABELING  MACHINE 
offers  superior  advantages  in  speed  and  economy. 

★ 

Adjustable  from  8  oz.  to  Tails.  May  we  tell 

you  about  them?  A  line  to  us  will  bring  the  in¬ 

formation  to  you. 

★ 

BURT  MACHINE  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE  .  .  ,  MARYLAND 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  mtist  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  125  h.  p.  Erie  Economic  return 
Tabular  Boiler,  Shaker  Grate,  with  practically  new 
charcoal  iron  tubes,  and  stack — new  1924.  Can  be 
inspected  on  premises — available  January  1st.  Reason 
for  disposal,  too  small — well  maintained.  1  Marsh 
Ideal  14"  Stencil  Cutter  good  used  condition.  1  Ayars 
Tomato  Corer  practically  new — just  the  machine  for 
juice  packers.  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New 
Freedom,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — 1  used  Ayars  New  Perfection  Pea  and 
Bean  Filler.  2  used  Retorts  4x72".  1  used  Olney  Pea 
and  Bean  Washer.  State  age,  condition  and  lowest 
cash  price.  Nuttle  Canning  Co.,  Denton,  Md. 


WANTED — One  Colossus  Grader.  Address  Box 
A-2153  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Canning  plant  situated  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fully  equipped  to  pack  whole 
kernel  corn.  L^rge  acreage  of  corn  and  tomatoes  close 
by.  Address  Box  A-2147  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE — Strictly  whole  tomato  pulp  in  five- 
gallon  cans,  good  color,  fine  flavor,  and  extra  good. 
W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Discontinued  high-class  Green  and 
Wax  Bean  Labels;  also  Beets.  50c  and  75c  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Write  for  samples.  Granite  City  Sales  Co.,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE — Potato  and  Macaroni  Salads.  Com¬ 
plete  formulae:  flow  sheets,  typical  layouts,  process 
times,  for  heat  sterilized  canned  salads,  for  sale  under 
non-exclusive  license.  Patent  applied  for.  J.  R.  Brehm, 
141  N.  Fulton  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  modern  dog  food  and  fish 
canning  plant  located  in  Florida.  To  an  experienced  man  this 
is  a  year  round  position  with  an  excellent  future.  Address  Box 
777,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


WANTED — Experienced  Assistant  Sales  Manager  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  oysters, 
shrimp  and  vegetables  South  Atlantic  Coast.  Only  high  grade 
man  with  ample  experience  considered.  References  required. 
Good  salary  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2131  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Salesman,  single  man  preferred,  having  practical 
canning  experience,  to  sell  canning  machinery.  Name  salary  in 
first  letter.  Address  Box  B-2154  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Foreman. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  managing  of  help  and  know  the 
procedure  for  packing  a  full  line  of  vegetables.  A  machinist 
and  know  closing  machines  and  able  to  keep  other  equipment 
in  repair.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2134  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  recent  graduate  in  horticulture 
from  Ohio  State  University.  Age  26,  married.  Desire  to  gain 
experience  in  production;  can  do  control  work.  Prefer  West 
Coast  with  year  round  work.  Address  Box  B-2142  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Five  years  full  experi¬ 
ence  canning,  preserving  and  food  processing.  Interested  in 
contacting  consulting,  or  other  laboratories  servicing  food  indus¬ 
tries.  Alert,  prog^ressive.  Address  Box  B-2146  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  chemist.  Ten  years  experience  in 
general  canning,  cheese  processing,  mayonnaise  and  salad  dress¬ 
ing  products,  jellies  and  jams,  soups,  profitable  new  products. 
Can  act  as  superintendent  Address  Box  B-2149  c/o  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — All  around  man  with  17  years  of 
can  shop  experience.  Can  set  up,  repair  and  make  new  parts 
and  special  equipments  for  Adriance,  Max  Ams,  Bliss  and  Cam¬ 
eron,  etc.,  bodymakers,  fiangers,  seamers,  testers,  etc.,  for  round, 
square  or  oval  cans.  Good  diemaker  and  expert  at  cap  thread¬ 
ing  tools.  Able  to  set  up  new  lines  and  capable  of  taking  charge 
of  can  shop.  Address  Box  B-2160  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcome 


WORLD  WONDER 

“What’s  the  fastest  growing  thing  in  the  world?” 

“Fish.” 

“Yes?” 

“Dad  caught  one  once  and  it  grows  six  inches  every 
time  he  tells  about  it.” 

Doctor:  “Man,  you’re  looking  bad.  Did  you  take 
that  powder  I  gave  you — just  enough  to  cover  a  dime?” 

Patient:  “That  I  did,  Doc.  Only  I  didn’t  have  a 
dime,  so  I  used  ten  pennies  instead.” 

THE  LIMIT! 

Lady :  “Where’s  your  father.  Sonny  ?” 

Son :  “Out  dressing  up  the  horses.” 

Lady:  “I  don’t  understand.” 

Son:  “He  said  he  was  going  to  put  his  shirt  on  a 
horse.” 

She:  “I’ve  bought  the  most  wonderful  thing,  dear. 
It’s  a  luminous  lipstick  that  shines  in  the  dark.” 

He:  “Just  the  thing  to  put  on  baby  so  we  can  give 
him  his  bottle  without  turning  on  the  lights.” 

RURAL  DELIVERY 

He  (loudly)  :  “Now  that  you’re  in  my  arms.  I’m 
going  to  kiss  you  until  the  cows  come  home.” 

Her  Father  (in  next  room)  :  “Moo-oo-oo!” 

FOOD  COMPLAINT 

Joe :  “I  can’t  eat  this  soup.” 

Waiter :  “Sorry,  I’ll  call  the  manager.” 

Joe  (to  manager)  :  “This  soup,  I  can’t  eat  it.” 

Manager:  “I’ll  take  care  of  it  at  once.  Call  the 
chef.” 

Joe  (to  chef) :  “Dammit,  I  can’t  eat  this  soup.” 

Chef :  “What’s  the  matter  with  it?” 

Joe:  “Nothing,  only  I  ain’t  got  a  spoon.” 

SPEED 

A  man  of  six  feet  eight  inches  applied  for  a  job  as 
a  life  guard. 

“Can  you  swim?”  asked  the  official. 

“No,  but  I  can  wade  like  nobody’s  business.” 

“Hurry  up,  wifey  dear,  or  we’ll  be  late  for  the 
theater.” 

“I’m  just  trying  my  reducing  machine.  I’ll  be  ready 
in  two  hundred  shakes.” 

BACKWOODS  FOLKS 

“Melvin!  .  .  .  Mel-VIN!” 

“Huh,  ma?” 

“Are  you  spitting  in  the  fish  bowl?” 

“No,  but  I  been  coming  pretty  close.” 


If  you  had  graded  your  peas  on  a 

Hydro-Geared  Grader 

your  bank  account  would  be 
larger  and  your  customers 
better  satisfied.  Write  us  and 
let  us  prove  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR. SCOTT  CO. 

“Tfce  Original  Grader  House'** 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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AYARS  Latest  Model 

New  Peifection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  vmiform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


PEVOlV/AfC  HOPPER 


PEA  ADJUSTMEt 


STEAM 

COIL 


FOR  FILLING 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Coast  Shipments  and  Receipt  of  Futures  Blocking  Ware¬ 
houses  —  Higher  Prices  Seem  Inevitable  —  Distributors’ 
Holdings — Price  Changes  Upwards. 

ORKING  OUT — In  anticipation  of  the  tie-up 
in  shipping  on  the  West  Coast  by  the  seamen’s 
strike  now  in  effect,  and  partially  effective 
along  other  coasts  of  the  country,  distributors  took  in 
heavy  stocks  of  goods  and  now  find  warehouse  room 
crowded.  Payments  for  these  heavy  shipments  also 
pulled  heavily  on  their  pocketbooks,  and  these  two 
conditions  have  caused  present  buying  to  slow  down. 
And  these  are  the  only  reasons.  There  is  no  fear 
that  prices  may  fall,  or  that  the  heavy  consumption  will 
fade  out.  If  there  had  been  they  would  not  have 
bought  coast  goods  as  they  did.  The  situation  is 
strong,  with  full  confidence  in  the  market,  but  time 
for  readjustment  was  necessary,  and  that  is  what  the 
buyers  have  been  taking.  The  difference  in  cost  of 
getting  the  goods  in  by  water,  over  ordinary  rail,  is 
so  heavy  as  to  make  the  above  mentioned  caution  a 
wise  move.  If  the  present  strike  goes  on,  as  it  threat¬ 
ens,  grave  inconvenience  will  be  caused  the  food 
handlers;  but,  if  need  be,  the  railroads  can  be  called 
to  the  rescue.  That  will  mean  that  costs  will  be  higher, 
and  price  advances  must  go  along  with  that. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  just 
stated,  “The  smallest  supply  of  meats  in  more  than 
15  years,  as  a  result  of  the  drought,  is  forecast  for 
1937.  The  meat  supply,  however,  may  be  about  equal 
to  that  of  1935.”  Two  years  of  high  meat  prices  insure 
unusually  heavy  calls  for  vegetable  substitutes,  and 
canned  foods  will  feel  this  effect.  This  added  burden 
on  canned  foods,  in  face  of  reduced  supplies,  can  only 
mean  higher  prices  for  canned  foods.  The  turn  into 
1937  will,  then,  most  certainly  mean  higher  prices  all 
down  the  line,  on  all  items.  You  who  are  selling  now 
for  delivery  in  January  or  later  will  do  well  to  bear 
this  in  mind.  The  buyers  are  not  unaware  of  it.  Some 
of  them  are  buying  goods  right  now,  and  paying  for 
them,  the  full  market  price,  but  having  the  shipment 
await  the  time  when  warehouse  room  will  be  available. 

The  end  of  last  week  the  Department  of  Commerce 
announced  the  holdings  of  canned  foods  for  October 
1st,  as  compiled  by  a  selected  list  of  canners  and  of 
distributors  who  have  been  reporting  for  some  years, 
serving  as  a  cross  section  view  of  the  situation.  Hold¬ 
ings  of  tomatoes  and  snap  beans  could  not  be  reported 
because  those  packs  had  not  been  completed  at  the 
time.  As  was  to  be  expected  the  holdings  of  peas,  in 


canners’  hands,  show  about  3,000,000  cases  less  than 
last  year,  and  of  corn  about  5,000,000  cases  less.  The 
fact  that  both  of  these  packs  were  far  short  in  1936, 
when  compared  with  the  1935  packs,  has  a  bearing 
on  this. 

When  we  come  to  the  stocks  held  by  distributors  we 
have  to  remember  that  there  are  no  statistics  asked  of 
them  as  to  the  amount  of  goods  bought  nor  sold ;  they 
are  merely  asked  what  their  stocks  are,  on  October  1st. 
Why  should  any  distributor,  under  such  circumstances, 
show  his  hand  to  the  sellers?  The  figures  give  no 
indication  of  the  movement,  either  in  or  out,  but  stand 
merely  as  an  indication  of  how  badly,  or  not,  he  needs 
more  goods.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  holdings 
always  present  a  uniformity,  from  period  to  period 
and  from  year  to  year,  that,  to  say  the  least,  is  un¬ 
canny.  Look  at  these  latest  figures,  and  then  go  back 
over  the  years  that  they  have  been  thus  recorded,  and 
you  will  find  the  same  thing,  just  a  slight  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  same  figures  to  avoid  monotony.  If  we 
are  wrong,  and  if  these  distributors  can  hold  their 
stocks  so  uniformly,  through  varying  seasons,  varying 
packs,  and  under  all  market  price  conditions,  then  we 
humbly  apologize,  and  gladly  credit  them  with  the  most 
wonderful  human  perfection  in  merchandising  ever 
recorded  on  earth. 

This  is  not  a  reflection  upon  the  compilers ;  to  use  it 
is  just  a  perfectly  natural  result. 

♦REPRESENTATIVE  DISTRIBUTORS’  STOCKS,  FOUR 
SELECTED  CANNED  VEGETABLES 
(Based  on  Reports  from  the  Same  Firms  for  Each  Date) 

October  1,  July  1,  October  1, 


Commodity  1935  1936  1936 

Cases  All  Sizes 

Peas .  1,655,383  1,454,550  1,697,180 

Corn .  1,028,310  1,077,271  1,221,805 

Tomatoes .  1,284,693  1,087,459  1,365,824 


Green  and  Wax  Beans  560,477  371,480  575,985 

*  Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce ;  estimated  to 
cover  about  70  per  cent  by  volume  of  the  wholesale  distributing  trade. 

THE  MARKET — Such  changes  as  have  occurred 
this  week  have  been  mainly  in  an  upward  direction,  as 
you  will  note  on  reference  to  the  market  pages.  There 
has  been  more  politics  this  week,  before  and  after, 
than  market  efforts;  but  now  everyone  seems  to  feel 
that  we  are  cleared  away  for  smooth  sailing  and  good 
business.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  former  croakers  of 
evil  will  turn  face-about  and  help  to  build  complete  con¬ 
fidence  in  business;  that  the  spirit  of  criticism  will 
continue  but  that  it  will  be  confined  to  those  who  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  and  not  made  until  they 
do.  Let  them  remember  that  there  are  always  99  who 
can  pull  down  to  the  1  able  to  build  up.  And,  above 
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all,  let  US  all  hope  that  the  daily  press  will  remember 
the  terrible  drubbing  the  public  gave  it,  and  not  again 
have  the  affrontery  to  pre- judge  or  to  give  their  version 
of  any  proposed  acts  at  Washington,  at  least  until  the 
subject  has  been  aired  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and 
something  definite  of  the  intentions  made  known.  As 
prognosticators  of  what  the  White  House  or  the  Con¬ 
gress  intended  to  do,  they  were  the  greatest  flop  in  all 
recorded  history,  and  what  the  country  wants  out  of 
them  now  is  silence  and  plenty  of  it.  The  country  is 
in  no  humor  to  be  again  tortured  and  tormented  as  it 
has  been  during  all  the  past  four  years,  on  things 
proposed  and  often  on  things  never  even  dreamed  of. 
This  is  not  gag  rule;  it  is  a  plea  for  mere  decency, 
and  must  be  done  if  they  ever  expect  to  regain  the 
prestige  they  have  lost. 

,5* 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Firm  but  Quiet — Buying  for  After  New  Year  Delivery — 
Tri-States  Continue  to  Offer  Low  Priced  Tomatoes — Cleaning 
Out  Small  Holdings  of  Corn — Nothing  New  in  Peas — Ship 
Strike  Not  Yet  Bothersome — Freight  Rate  Advance 
to  be  Opposed 

New  York,  November  6, 1936. 

The  situation — Politics  supplanted  canned 
foods  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  trade 
this  week,  and  the  results  of  Tuesday’s  ballotting 
indicated  a  pro  rata  delivery  (extremely  light)  of  the 
program  which  the  anti-new  dealers  had  been  offering 
as  futures  during  the  past  several  months.  Market- 
wise,  the  period  under  review  has  been  extremely  quiet. 
An  evident  undertone  of  firmness  continues  to  prevail, 
however,  with  persistent  reports  of  a  further  upturn 
in  canned  foods  values.  The  maritime  strike  has  come 
in  for  a  good  deal  of  attention  this  week,  with  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  West  Coast  disrupted  as  a  result  of 
the  general  strike  at  Pacific  ports. 

THE  OUTLOOK — While  jobbers  will  not  have  much 
additional  large-scale  covering  to  accomplish  before 
the  turn  of  the  year,  the  strongness  characterizing 
markets  at  the  moment  has  made  for  continued  interest 
in  offerings  involving  concessions  of  any  nature.  It 
is  evident  from  current  inquiries,  that  a  good  volume 
of  early  business  for  goods  to  be  shipped  after  the  turn 
of  the  year,  may  be  looked  for. 

TOMATOES — While  a  few  off-priced  offerings  of 
southern  tomatoes  were  reported  on  the  market  this 
week,  with  Is  at  40  cents  and  2s  at  65  cents,  it  is  not 
believed  that  much  material  is  available  at  these 
figures.  Standard  10s  are  also  reported  offering  in  a 
limited  way  at  $2.85.  Other  canners  are  not  lowering 
their  prices  to  meet  these  quotations.  The  easing  in 
the  position  of  the  southern  market  is  surprising  in 
view  of  reports  from  California  indicating  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  an  early  advance  in  that  market.  Currently, 
California  tomatoes,  standards,  are  quoted  at  65  cents 


for  Is,  75  cents  for  2s,  92i/^  cents  for  21/2S,  and  $3.00 
for  10s,  with  solid  pack  at  821/^  cents  for  Is,  95  cents 
for  2s,  $1.30  for  21/08,  and  $4.05  for  10s.  These  prices 
all  represent  the  asking  quotations  of  the  smaller 
canners.  The  bulk  of  supplies  on  the  Coast  are  held 
by  larger  packers,  whose  prices  are  much  higher,  and 
a  general  firming  up  in  the  so-called  “inside”  figures 
in  the  price  range  is  indicated  as  a  probability.  Mid- 
West  packers  are  also  showing  firm  views  on  the 
tomato  market,  all  indicating  the  possibility  that 
southern  packers  are  too  easily  stampeded  by  market 
“postings”  which  may  reflect  buyers’  views  without 
adequate  consideration  of  the  issues  involved. 

CORN — With  Mid-Western  canners  asking  an  in¬ 
side  price  of  95  cents  for  standard  corn,  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
neries,  it  is  surprising  to  see  offerings  down  to  85  cents 
coming  out  of  the  South  this  week.  Standard  crushed 
evergreen  has  been  offered  at  this  figure  out  of  Mary¬ 
land,  but  is  believed  to  reflect  the  offerings  of  canners 
with  but  small  surpluses  remaining  unsold,  which  they 
wish  to  clean  up  before  year-end  inventory.  Many 
packers  are  unwilling  to  book  under  90  cents  at 
southern  plants,  with  others  asking  up  to  $1.00. 

PEAS — No  developments  of  general  interest  are 
recorded  for  this  branch  of  the  market.  Business  is 
generally  limited  to  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment, 
with  quotations  holding  firm  all  along  the  line. 

MARITIME  STRIKE— While  the  strike  of  marine 
workers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  following  sympa¬ 
thetic  strikes  at  Gulf  and  Atlantic  Coast  ports  has 
tended  to  tie  up  shipping  rather  effectively,  little  in¬ 
convenience  has  been  suffered  by  canned  food  shippers. 
Jobbers  generally  ordered  forward  sufficient  stocks  for 
prompt  and  nearby  requirements  prior  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  walkout,  and  so  are  in  position  to  weather 
a  strike  of  several  weeks’  duration  with  relatively 
little  inconvenience. 

CANNED  FOOD  FREIGHT  RATES— With  the 
Class  1  railroads  of  the  country  scheduling  new  freight 
rates  to  become  effective  with  the  turn  of  the  year,  it 
is  expected  that  canners  and  distributors  alike  will 
file  protests  against  the  10  per  cent  increase  in  carload 
rates  for  canned  foods  which  the  new  schedules  will 
show.  Sufficient  protest  by  the  industry  against  the 
new  rates  would  result  in  a  suspension  order  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  later  open  hear¬ 
ings  at  which  canners  and  jobbers  would  be  able  to 
get  their  opposition  to  the  increases  into  the  record. 

SPINACH — Coast  reports  this  week  indicate  a 
firming-up  in  the  position  of  the  market  for  canned 
spinach  in  California,  with  canners  talking  higher 
prices.  Current  offerings  are  reported  on  the  basis  of 
85  cents  for  Is,  $1.00  for  2s,  $1.20  for  21/2S,  and  $3.90 
for  10s,  these  prices  representing  inside  quotations. 
Southern  canners  this  week  quote  fancy  spinach, 
prompt  shipment,  at  80  cents  for  2s,  $1.05  for  21/2S  and 
$3.60  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

PEACHES — With  clings  showing  continued  firm¬ 
ness,  freestone  peaches  are  coming  in  for  more  buying 
interest.  California  packers  quote  2V2S  standards  at 
$1.35,  with  choice  at  $1.45  and  seconds  at  $1.20.  On 
No.  10s,  the  market  is  held  at  $5.10  for  choice,  $4.50 
for  standards,  $4.25  for  solid  pack  pies,  and  $4.00  for 
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Eliminates  Guesswork  and  insures 
a  Uniform  Pack — Three  Definite 
Grades  in  Twenty  Seconds 


Revolutionizins  the  grading  of  green  peas  for  tenderness, 
the  CRCO  Quality  Grader  delivers  three  distinct  and  clear 
grades  in  twenty  seconds.  At  a  250  No.  2  can-per-minute 
speed  each  pea  is  free  to  float  or  sink,  uninfluenced  by  air 
bubbles,  swirls  or  eddies,  and  no  pea  has  to  rise  or  fall 
more  than  six  inches  during  the  short  time  it  is  in  the 
brine.  If  you  want  perfect  grading  plus  capacity — get 
complete  information  on  the  CRCO  Quality  Grader. 
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waters.  Clings  are  offering  for  prompt  or  nearby 
shipment  at  $1.45  for  standard  21/28,  $1.55  for  choice, 
$1.20  for  waters,  and  $1.30  for  seconds,  with  10s  hold- 
nig  at  $4.35  for  waters,  $4.75  for  solid  pack  pies,  $4.75 
for  standards,  and  $5.25  and  up  for  choice,  all  f.  o.  b. 
coast  canneries  or  common  shipping  point. 

SALMON — Prices  are  holding  their  own,  with  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  price  advance  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 
Fancy  reds  are  offering  at  $2.10  to  $2.15,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle, 
with  medium  reds  at  $1.70,  pinks  at  $1.00  to  $1.05,  and 
chums  at  921/2  to  95  cents.  The  bulk  of  the  small  stocks 
remaining  unsold  in  first  hands  are  reported  limited 
to  three  of  the  largest  packing  companies  in  the  field. 

PEARS — Bartlett  pears  have  taken  a  slight  turn  for 
the  better  in  California,  following  recent  easiness,  and 
offerings  at  concessions  are  less  numerous.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  currently  quoted  on  21/2S  at  $1.65  minimum  for 
choice,  $1.50  for  standards,  $1.40  for  seconds,  and 
$1.30  for  waters,  with  No.  10s  offered  at  $5.80  for 
choice,  $5.25  for  standards,  $4.00  for  waters  and  $3.75 
to  $4.25  for  solid  pack  pies. 

CHERRIES — With  intercoastal  shipments  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  marine  strike,  buyers  are  remaining  out 
of  the  market  for  Royal  Anne  cherries.  Despite  the 
current  lull  in  buying,  however,  the  market  continues 
to  hold  firm  on  the  coast,  with  choice  2V28  firm  at 
$2.25,  standards  at  $2.00,  seconds  at  $1.70,  and  waters, 
$1.60,  with  No.  10s  commanding  $8.00  for  choice,  and 
$6.75  for  standards,  with  lower  grades  nominal  due  to 
the  sold-up  condition  of  the  market. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Firm,  Seasonal  Activity  Prevails — Packers  More  Inter¬ 
ested  in  Filling  Contracts  than  Sales  from  Stock — Evaporated 
Milk  Showing  18  Per  Cent  Consumption  Increase — Local  Trade 
Prepared  for  Longshoremen  Strike — 

The  “Old  Timer” 

Chicago,  Ill.,  November  6,  1936. 

Chicago — a  report  from  Washington  (Census 
Bureau)  gives  Chicago  a  population  of  3,599,- 
997  persons,  a  gain  of  223,559  since  1930. 
Census  officials  explain  that  the  estimates  were  not 
exact  but  that  the  figures  were  obtained  from  the  most 
accurate  data  available.  This  makes  Chicago,  easily 
the  second  largest  city  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Seasonal  activity  prevails. 
There  are  some  who  would  have  you  believe  the  market 
was  soft,  but  a  careful  analysis  of  the  large  majority 
of  items  in  the  line,  leads  to  but  one  conclusion  and 
that  is — underlying  firmness  and  strength. 

The  general  October  volume  was  much  heavier  than 
that  of  October,  1935,  and  November  starts  out  most 
promising. 

TOMATOES — There  is  little  pressure  to  sell  on  the 
part  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  tomato  canners.  The  Chicago 
trade  are  still  receiving  deliveries  against  earlier  pur¬ 
chases  and  are  not  buying.  Here  and  there  a  lot  of 
No.  2  tin  standards  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  show  up  at 


70  cents  and  quickly  sold.  No.  21/2  tins  are  held  at 
$1.00  factory.  A  shade  to  95  cents  quickly  moves  such 
parcels.  No.  lO’s  are  scarce  and  command  $3.25  and 
upward  f.  0.  b.  factory  points. 

CORN — A  mere  handful  of  canners  who  had  only 
two  or  three  cars  left  of  their  season’s  run  and  not 
wanting  to  keep  their  warehouse  warm  for  the  winter, 
pressed  their  small  remaining  holdings  on  a  somewhat 
unwilling  market  with  the  result  that  prices  as  a  whole 
are  a  trifle  easy.  No.  2  good  standard  corn  today  is 
available  at  95  cents,  and  rumor  has  it  that  this  price 
has  been  shaded  some  2V2  cents  per  dozen. 

The  fancy  and  extra  standard  grades  of  corn  are 
moving  into  distributive  channels  at  a  very  encourag¬ 
ing  rate  by  both  the  jobber-retailer  as  well  as  the 
chains. 

PEAS — Judging  by  the  belated  demand  the  last  few 
days,  extra  standard  peas  seem  to  be  perking  up.  While 
the  volume  of  late  has  been  light,  inquiries  are  broader 
and  that  generally  means  business  sooner  or  later. 

Some  small  lots  of  No.  2  tin  questionable  standard 
Early  Junes,  ungraded  as  to  size,  have  been  sold  at 
90  cents  to  921/2  cents  Wisconsin  factory. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  strong  market 
in  the  East  on  No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green  has  thrown 
more  attention  to  the  remaining  lots  in  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  with  the  result  that  business  has  been  booked 
in  these  two  states  at  a  price  range  from  85  cents  to 
90  cents  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

No.  10  tin  beans  of  all  kinds,  fancy,  extra  standard, 
as  well  as  standard  and  cut  as  well  as  whole  grades  are 
scarce  in  these  surrounding  bean  producing  districts. 

SPINACH — Interest  is  centered  in  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  where  the  Fall  pack  will  be  on  within  the 
coming  week  or  ten  days.  Prospects  are  favorable  for 
a  large  pack,  especially  as  quite  a  few  newcomers  have 
entered  the  spinach  packing  field.  Prices  quoted  in 


the  Ozarks  are: 

No.  2  tin  Standard  Spinach . $  .70  factory 

No.  21/4  tin  Standard  Spinach . 90  factory 

No.  10  tin  Standard  Spinach .  3.25  factory 


PUMPKIN — No.  10  tins  are  not  in  plentiful  supply 
and  there  is  a  hardening  tendency  on  that  size  with 
$2.75  factory  the  lowest  prevailing  quotation.  On  the 
family  packages,  a  little  easiness  rules  and  one  can 
secure  excellent  quality  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  at: 

No.  2  Extra  Standard  Pumpkin . $  .55  factory 

No.  2V^  Extra  Standard  Pumpkin . 70  factory 

PEARS — The  Kiefer  pear  pack  is  under  way  in 
Michigan.  It  seems  the  crop  is  running  to  small  sizes 
and  canners  report  great  difficulty  in  filling  their 
orders  on  previously  prescribed  specifications.  The 
going  price  today  on  No.  21/2  standard  Kiefers  is 
around  $1.25  Michigan  factory. 

APPLES — Buying  has  been  light  the  past  few  weeks 
on  No.  10  apples,  but  the  market  more  than  holds  its 
strength.  This  item  will  be  wanted  especially  when 
compared  with  the  high  prices  that  rule  today  on  other 
No.  10  fruits  and  berries. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — The  market  continues  firm. 
The  Milk  Association  reports  that  sales  of  evaporated 
milk  for  the  past  twelve  months  are  about  18  per  cent 
larger  than  for  the  preceding  twelve  months  and  with 
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winter  coming  on  when  production  always  falls  oif 
and  when  consumption  always  increases,  one  can  look 
upon  the  price  structure  with  confidence. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— With  the  tie  up  on  ship¬ 
ping  in  California  due  to  the  longshoreman  strike, 
buyers  seem  content  to  sit  back  and  await  develop¬ 
ments.  Our  local  trade  covered  their  wants  in  good 
shape  and  in  anticipation  of  this  strike  difficulty. 

THE  OLD  TIMER — (continued  from  last  week) — 
The  Old  Timer  continued: 

You  know  quite  a  good  many  companies,  particularly 
the  larger  ones  were  more  or  less  caught  off  their 
guard  when  that  law  was  rushed  through  the  closing 
days  of  the  last  Congress.  These  interests  didn’t  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  pass  and  so  they  are  now  building  up  a  trade 
as  well  as  consumer  reaction  to  it,  and  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  the  feeling  that  it  is  all  wrong  and  against  the 
public  welfare.  You  will  soon  see  evidence  of  this 
propaganda  in  newspapers,  magazines,  numerous  trade 
publications,  and  all  other  usable  media.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  speakers  will  appear  before  noon  day  clubs. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  etc.,  even  women’s  societies. 
Oh,  they  are  going  after  it  in  no  uncertain  way.  I’ll 
tell  you  here  and  now  that  if  the  independent  merchant 
and  producer  isn’t  on  his  guard  to  combat  this  insidi¬ 
ous  propaganda,  these  short-sighted  pressure  groups 
will  win  out. 

“My  friend  sure  was  right,  wasn’t  he?  We  have  seen 
evidences  of  it  in  practically  all  the  newspapers  during 
the  past  couple  of  months  and  I’m  thinking  it  is  just 
started.  You,  as  a  correspondent  to  The  Canning 
Trade,  cannot  do  the  rank  and  file,  and  that  means  the 
big  majority  of  the  canners  of  this  country,  a  greater 
favor  than  placing  them  on  their  guard.”  (Continued 
next  week.) 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  Conduct  Study  of  Shrimp  Habits — 
Packing  Fall  Beans. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  6,  1936. 
HRIMP — The  sea  food  canneries  of  this  section 
continue  to  operate  on  shrimp  and  mainly  because 
there  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do. 

From  the  present  price  of  canned  shrimp,  one  would 
imagine  the  canneries  are  getting  rich,  but  the  old 
rule  of  “supply  and  demand  governs  the  price”  is  true 
in  the  price  of  shrimp  now.  If  there  was  a  better 
supply  and  a  lower  price,  the  packers  of  this  section 
would  be  better  off. 

As  it  is,  the  shrimp  pack  has  moved  in  low  gear  this 
season  and  if  the  factories  and  fishermen  wind  up  the 
season  out  of  the  “red”,  they  are  lucky. 

Louisiana  is  the  only  state  that  has  approached 
anything  that  resembled  a  shrimp  pack  thus  far; 
Mississippi  was  next  and  Alabama  last,  yet  all  the 
canneries  in  these  three  states  put  together  have  not 
packed  as  much  shrimp  as  the  canneries  in  Louisiana 
normally  pack. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.20  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.30  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.40  for 
No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


SHRIMP  RESEARCH— The  following  Associated 
Press  dispatch  appearing  in  the  Mobile  Register  tells 
that  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  going  to  study 
the  habits  of  the  adult  shrimp,  which  is  very  com¬ 
mendable  for  the  administration  of  Commissioner 
Frank  T.  Bell,  because  in  past  years,  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  received  by  the  Southern  Fisheries, 
whereas  large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  re¬ 
search  work  of  the  salmon  and  other  fisheries  of  the 
West,  North  and  East. 

Here  is  the  article : 

“WASHINGTON,  October  28 — Commissioner  Frank 
T.  Bell  of  the  Fisheries  Bureau  said  today  the  bureau 
hoped  to  discover  the  winter  retreat  of  the  large 
shrimp  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  before  spring. 

An  expedition  aboard  the  bureau’s  72-foot  vessel, 
‘Pelican’  now  being  outfitted  at  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
will  head  into  southern  waters  soon  in  a  scientific 
search  for  the  adult  shrimp  which  habitually  disappear 
with  the  cold  weather  and  go  no  one  knows  where. 

Bureau  scientist  suspect  that  the  large  shrimp, 
which  have  greater  commercial  value  than  the  smaller 
varieties,  make  their  winter  home  in  the  deeper  off¬ 
shore  waters  in  the  Gulf  and  hope  to  find  them  there 
and  open  up  important  new  fishing  grounds. 

The  Pelican  will  be  equipped  with  special  trawls 
and  one  mile  of  cable  to  drag  on  the  bottom  in  120 
feet  of  water  for  the  elusive  crustacean. 

The  bureau  has  been  investigating  the  disappearance 
of  the  adult  shrimp  for  the  past  five  years  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  conservation  departments  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Texas  and  Georgia  and  a  federal  staff  of  experts 
headed  by  Milton  J.  Lindner,  now  maintains  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  Orleans.” 

“The  Shrimp  Fishery,”  Commissioner  Bell  said,  “is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  It  is  eighth  in  yield 
among  all  the  commercial  fisheries  and  is  by  far  the 
most  important  aquatic  product  of  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States.  In  Louisiana  alone  in  1935  the  fisher¬ 
men  caught  more  than  53,000,000  barrels.” 

“The  expedition  will  work  down  the  Georgia  and 
Florida  coasts  into  the  Gulf  areas  all  through  the 
winter.” 

BEANS — The  bean  pack  of  this  section  has  started 
and  is  moving  fairly  well  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  area 
around  Columbia,  which  is  where  the  bulk  of  the  beans 
are  being  canned.  Other  localities  are  not  doing  near 
as  well,  but  all  in  all  the  pack  is  doing  as  well  as  can 
be  expected  under  the  drought  conditions.  At  any 
rate,  the  Fall  bean  pack  is  never  as  important  as  the 
Spring. 

A  tentative  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  $1.10 
per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $5,50  per  dozen  for  No.  10, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


gCOTT  yiNEP 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  YINERS^YINER  FEEDERS 

feuadcrs  of 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shipping  at  a  Standstill — Grocery  Warehousemen  on  Strike — 
Rail  Shipping  Open — Pineapple  Prices  Extended  to  December 
15th — Many  Packers  Sold  Up  on  Salmon — New  Prices  on 
Tomatoes — Season  Ended  With  All  but  Few  Firms — Canned 
Wines — Chain  Store  Tax  Killed. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  November  5, 1936. 

HE  STRIKE — The  long-threatened  strike  of 
Pacific  Coast  maritime  workers  went  into  effect 
the  last  day  of  October  and  water-bourne  com¬ 
merce  is  at  a  complete  standstill.  The  strike  order 
was  issued  by  the  joint  negotiating  committee  of  seven 
unions  after  repeated  truces  and  postponements  had 
failed  to  bring  about  agreement  with  ship  operators. 
About  37,000  workers  in  this  district  are  affected  and 
the  trouble  may  easily  spread  to  other  shipping  centers. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  are  tied  up  at 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  with  more  than  sixty  at  San 
Francisco,  thirty  at  Portland,  twenty-seven  at  Seattle 
and  about  twenty-five  at  Los  Angeles.  Unsettled  con¬ 
ditions  have  prevailed  for  weeks  and  buyers  of  canned 
products  have  been  urging  that  deliveries  be  made  as 
early  as  possible.  Shipments  have  been  made  on  an 
unprecedented  scale  and  distributing  markets  are  well 
supplied  with  California  products. 

Coincident  with  the  strike  of  maritime  workers, 
about  six  hundred  grocery  warehousemen  and  eight 
hundred  general  warehousemen  went  on  strike.  More 
than  thirty  grocery  warehouse  firms  in  Greater  San 
Francisco  are  affected.  Retail  groceries  have  stocks 
on  hand  to  last  about  ten  days  under  normal  conditions, 
it  is  reported.  Mayor  Angelo  J.  Rossi,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  declared  by  proclamation  that  a  state  of 
emergency  exists  and  that  all  the  resources  of  the  city 
will  be  used  to  insure  distribution  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  Both  maritme  workers  and  warehousemen  are 
on  strike  to  secure  better  wages,  better  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  preferential  hiring. 

CHAIN  STORE  TAX  KILLED— The  State-wide 
referendum,  whether  or  not  to  impose  a  graduated  tax 
up  to  $500.00  per  store  on  the  chains  was  decided,  in 
the  recent  election,  in  favor  of  the  chains  and  against 
the  tax.  Early  returns  indicated  that  the  battle  had 
been  won  in  a  very  close  fight.  Next  week  will  permit 
a  better  and  more  certain  report. 

THE  MARKET — Trading  has  been  in  comparatively 
small  volume  in  recent  weeks,  owing  to  the  tremendous 
business  booked  earlier  in  the  season,  and  the  present 
inactivity  cannot  be  laid  to  the  door  of  the  unfortunate 
labor  troubles.  Rail  transportation  is  still  open  and, 
of  course,  will  be  more  generally  made  use  of  if  the 
shipping  strike  proves  of  long  duration.  Coast  canners 
have  moved  so  much  of  their  packs  that  they  are  in 
splendid  shape  financially  and  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  any  softening  of  the  market  through  the  need  for 
ready  funds. 

PINEAPPLE — Pineapple  packers  have  extended  the 
shipping  date  at  present  list  prices  to  December  15. 
There  has  been  talk  of  possible  advances,  to  bring 
pineapple  more  in  line  with  other  canned  fruits,  but 


some  in  the  industry  seem  to  feel  that  this  might  cur¬ 
tail  consumption,  now  so  satisfactory.  Already,  a 
scarcity  is  noted  on  almost  all  grades  in  the  No.  10 
size,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  stimulate  interest 
in  No.  21/^s. 

SALMON — Interest  continues  in  canned  salmon, 
with  a  very  large  part  of  the  pack  of  Alaska  reds 
already  disposed  of.  Several  important  packers  are 
sold  up  on  this  item  and  remaining  stocks  are  in  firm 
hands.  Almost  nothing  is  offered  for  less  than  $2.15 
and  the  local  trade  confidently  expects  an  advance  to 
$2.25  at  an  early  date.  The  pack  of  sardines  is  coming 
on  in  good  shape  and  sales  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 
The  general  market  is  at  $2.85  for  No.  1  ovals,  with 
some  featured  brands  at  $3.10.  The  demand  for  tuna 
has  slowed  down  somewhat,  with  the  trade  uncertain 
as  to  the  reason.  For  a  long  time  orders  just  about 
kept  pace  with  output,  but  a  surplus  is  now  being 
accumulated.  The  run  of  mackerel  is  still  light  and 
canners  are  far  behind  on  deliveries. 

TOMATOES — The  California  Packing  Corporation 
has  brought  out  a  readjusted  price  list  on  California 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products,  as  follows;  Del  Monte 
Solid  Pack,  No.  1  Tall,  95  cents;  No.  2  Tall,  $1.10; 
No.  21/^,  $1.45,  and  No.  10,  $4.50;  Mission  Brand,  with 
puree  from  trimmings,  No.  1  Tall,  621/0  cents;  No.  2 
Tall,  70  cents;  No.  214,  871/2  cents,  and  No.  10,  $2.75. 
Tomato  Puree,  Del  Monte  Brand,  No.  10,  $3.60,  and 
Winner  Brand,  $3.25.  Del  Monte  Tomato  Juice,  Buffet, 
40  cents;  picnics,  50  cents;  No.  1  Tall,  62i/o  cents;  No. 
2,  80  cents;  No.  21/2,  95  cents;  46-oz.  cylinder  tins, 
$1.85,  and  No.  10,  $3.25.  Del  Monte  Tomato  Sauce, 
40  cents  for  buffet  tins  and  $3.75  for  No.  10s.  Del 
Monte  Chili  Sauce  is  priced  at  $7.00  for  No.  10s,  with 
catsup  at  $5.50. 

Additional  rain  has  fallen  in  California  during  the 
week,  with  light  frost  in  some  places,  and  tomato  pack¬ 
ing  is  now  limited  to  a  few  firms.  Heavy  packs  of 
juice,  puree  and  paste  have  been  made  and  with  the 
diversion  of  considerable  of  the  tonnage  to  new  uses, 
estimates  of  the  pack  are  not  easy  to  make.  The 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Cannery  Inspection  comment 
on  the  fact  that  considerable  damage  was  done  this 
season  by  sun  scald,  but  that  there  was  very  little  loss 
from  mold  or  worm  infestation.  The  production  of 
juice  is  described  as  being  of  especially  high  quality. 
The  production  of  the  Italian,  or  pear-shaped  tomato, 
is  growing  rapidly,  this  tomato  being  in  great  favor 
with  the  manufacturers  of  tomato  paste. 

CANNED  WINES — The  canning  of  sweet  wines  is 
assuming  considerable  proportions  in  the  State,  with 
quite  a  few  wineries  planning  to  add  this  style  of 
package  as  soon  as  equipment  can  be  installed.  J.  C. 
Celia,  president  of  the  Roma  Wine  Company,  which 
is  making  use  of  this  container,  is  enthusiastic  over 
the  manner  in  which  the  public  has  responded  to  it. 
The  container  does  away  with  the  adulteration  of  the 
wine,  eliminates  breakage,  protects  it  from  air  and 
light  and  the  small  12-oz.  size  proves  an  economy. 

• 

WALTER  s.  WHEELER,  61,  assistant  to  Arthur  C.  Dor- 
rance.  President,  Campbell  Soup  Company,  died  at  his 
home  in  Philadelphia,  recently. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^............ 

Large,  No.  2^ . . 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq. . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz.  . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Fancy  Cut  Green,  No. 

No.  10 . . . . 

Elx.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2........ 


Central 
Low  High 


Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10 . — 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 


No,  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.. 


Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.......... 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No,  2.„... 

Nou  10 . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2„. . 

No.  10 . 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  10 


.47% 

.47% 

.90 

.90 

3.26 

3.26 

.92% 

1.00 

4.50 

6.00 

.82% 

.90 

4.25 

4.25 

1.10 

T.25 

6.00 

1.16 

i.20 

.90 

i.ob 

6.60 

5.60 

1.76 

.90 

"’.9C 

4.60 

4.60 

1.45 

1.62% 

1.27% 

.95 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White. . 

No.  10  . - . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . . . 82V4  .85 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

BEETS 


.70 


No.  2%  . 

Std.  Cut,  No. 


Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2.. 

No.  ZVi  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No. 
No.  10  . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . . 

CORN— Wholegraln 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2, 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 _ _ _ 


4.60 

.75 

3.76 

.85 

.92% 

1.80 


1.20 


4.60 

.76 

3.76 

.86 

1.00 

1.40 

i".’2() 


.62%  .60 
.96  1.06 

3.00  3.60 


1.25 


1.15 

5.50 
.90 

4.50 
1.60 


1.35 

7.60 

1.25 

6.00 

1.00 

6.00 

1.76 


.95 

4.75 


1.05 

5.50 


.80 

3.50 


.86 

3.75 


.70  .80 

3.25  3.75 


1.40  1.60 

1.30  1.40 


West 

Coast 

Low 

High 

2.76 

2.86 

2.80 

2.90 

2.76 

2.86 

2.40 

2.60 

1.86 

1.86 

2.36 

2.46 

2.60 

2.70 

2.86 

2.46 

2.40 

2.60 

2.10 

2.20 

.80 

3.50 


.85 

4.25 


.85 

4.25 


1.00 

1.40 

1.40 

1.20 

1.50 

1.86 

.85 

.85 

.65 

.72% 

1.16 

1.16 

.80 

.85 

4.26 

4.25 

3.00 

3.26 

.70 

.76 

.86 

4.00 

4.00 

3.25 

3.60 

.90 

.90 

.80 

1.16 

1.16 

1.10 

4.60 

4.60 

.76 

.80 

8.16 

.90 

3.60 

3.76 

3.40 

Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


White,  Fancy  No.  2. 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2..„. 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . 


-  1.10 

>  7.60 

-  1.00 


1.15 

i’.To 

I'.OO 


CORN — Creamatyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  - - - 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . .  .  . 

...... 

10  . , . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  in  . . . 

White,  Fancy  No,  2 .  ~ 

No.  10  . . . 

1.20 

i’.i'o 

i’.’oo 


1.25 

i'.i'H 

1.05 


Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

1.00  1.10 
6.60  6.60 
.8714  1.00 

No.  10  . .  „ 

5.00  ■ 

■  5.00 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1.  TaU _ 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

.80 

4.26 

.86 

4.25 

No.  10  . . 

Std  ,  No.  2 . 

.70 

3.76 

.76 

4.00 

No.  10  _ _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

1.35 

6.50 
1.05 

5.50 
.90 


1.16 

iiob 


.75  .80 

2.25  2.60 


PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

Std..  No.  2% . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 


.76 

.80 

.96 

2.76 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  2% 

No.  8  .... 

No.  10  , 


SPINACH 
Std.,  No.  2... 
No.  2%  ... 
No.  10  ..... 


3.25 


.80 

1.16 

3.65 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2„.._~.— 


PEAS 

No.  2  Petit  Pois _ _ 

1.70 

1.76 

I.Xfi 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

1.50 

1.65 

1.25 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38.............. 

1.40 

1.60 

1.15 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s...._...... 

1.25 

1.45 

1.10 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

1.15 

1.35 

1.10 

1  15 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

1.30 

1.40 

1.15 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  88 . 

1.25 

1.40 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

1.10 

1.35 

1.05 

1  in 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10 

1.16 

1.25 

1.26 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

1.10 

1.25 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s . . 

5.25 

5.50 

6.25 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48.................. 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

5.00 

6.25 

6.00 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . . 

.95 

1.10 

1.05 

i.r5 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  5s _ 

No.  1  Early  June,  Ss . 

6.00 

.70 

5.25 

.80 

4.60 

4.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

1.65 

1.86 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  28 . 

1.60 

1.76 

1.26 

1.35 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  88 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is........ 

1.76 

1.90 

1.25 

1.46 

1.40 

1.50 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28...„... 

1.20 

1.30 

1.26 

1.40 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s........ 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.96 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

1.05 

1.05 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

1.00 

1.00 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s........... . 

.96 

1.00 

.97%  1.05 

1.05 

1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  88.... . 

6.50 

6.00 

5.50 

5.25 

6.26 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.90 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  48............« 

6.00 

6.00 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s...... 

6.26 

6.26 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . . 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

4.60 

1.00 

4.60 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

.92% 

.92  Vi 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

.95 

Soaked,  2s  . . . 

.60 

.66 

.60 

.66 

.66 

lOs  _  _ _ 

2.60 

2.76 

3.00 

8.20 

.85 

.55 

.70 

.60 

.75 

3.75 

2.65 

2.85 

3.75 

4.05 

1.15 

.86 

1.00 

1.26 

3.60 

4.00 

.95 

1.25 

4.00 

.70 

.90 

3.25 

.95 

1.20 

3.76 

1.02% 

1.26 

4.06 

— 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— ContiniMd 


CANNED  FRUITS— CoBttnMS 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack _ 

No.  2V4  _ 

No!  io™r.Z!!!!!!!!!..!!!Z!!!! 

std..  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack.. 

No.  2% - 

No.  S  _ 

No.  10 _ 


TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2% _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  _ 


Ekwtem 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


1.00  1.20 

1.26  1.36 


West  Coaat 
Low  High 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 40  .40 

No.  2  . 70  .70 

No.  10 . 3.00  3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  _ 80  ....... 

No.  2%  _ _ _  1.16  . 

No.  10  . .  4.00  _ 


.46  .60 

.76  . 

3.00  3.60 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1™ - - 

.47% 

.60 

.82% 

.96 

No.  2  . . . . 

.77% 

.86 

.76 

.80 

.96 

1.10 

No.  2%  _ 

1.06 

1.16 

1.06 

1.16 

1.30 

1.46 

Nn  a  . 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  10  . . . . 

3.10 

3.60 

3.76 

4.05 

4.50 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

.42% 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.66 

.67% 

No.  2  . . . 

.66 

.76 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.77% 

No.  2%  . . 

.92% 

.95 

.97%  1.00 

.92%  1.00 

No.  3  . 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

2,90 

3.26 

3.26 

3.60 

3.00 

8.60 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock . . 

.42% 

.46 

.47% 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.60 

4.00 

3.60 

3.60 

.40 

. 

No.  10  . 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.26 

Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 
Fey.,  No.  2% _ 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  water....„ 
No.  2,  Preserved.... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . 

No.  10  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46  2.66 

8.60  8.76 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2....- . . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2......._  ....... 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.........  ....... 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2— ........  1.60 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10.............  7.76 

R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2% _ _ 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.60  .62V2 

.771/2  .80 

3.00  3.26 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


Canned  Fruits 


STRAWBERRIES 

Elx.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


6.00  6.00 

2.80  2.40 

2.26  2.36 

2.00  . 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . . . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  8.26  8.26 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.16  . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . . . .  .90  1.00 

No.  10  _ _  4.36  6.00 

No.  2,  Std . 

No.  10  . . . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

1«  0*-  . . — . . -  1.60  1.60 

No.  2,  17  oz .  1.76  1.76 

No.  2,  19  oz .  2.00  2.00 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . . . . . .  6.60  6.60 


1  an 

1  HR 

%  lb . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

.... 

' 

_  1.70 

1.80 

No  2%,  Std . 

1.46 

1.60 

OYSTERS 

GRAPEFRUIT 

6  oz . 

Ito 

No.  2  . 

.  1  oo 

1.10 

No.  6  . 

.  3.10 

8.10 

3.60 

Selects,  6  oz. . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  300  . . . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . 


.62 Vk  - - 

.62%  - 

80  .80 

.76  . 

2.60  2.76 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%....„...... 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2%™ . . 

No.  10,  Water........,.......™™ 

No.  10,  Syrup... . . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  2%  . . 

Sliced.  Standard,  No.  10...,,™.... 
Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10....™. 
Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


. 76 

2.60  8.00 


1.90  2.00 

1.66  1.80 

1.60  1.66 

.  4.00 

6.00  6.26 

3.76  4.26 


1.66  1.66 
1.66  1.66 

1.45  . 

1.10  1.16 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1™.....™ 

Flat,  No.  %™ . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1............™...., 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . . 

No.  1,  Medium . . 

No.  1,  Large . . 


1.60  . . 

1.80  . 

1.40  _ 

1.70  . 

6.86  6.10 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

»4  Oil,  Key - 3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 3.15 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . . . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.76 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24*8 . . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . . . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8....™.....„......... 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’b.....................„ 

%8  . 

%s  . . 

Light  Meat,  Is... . . . 

%8  . . 

. _„..™..™™...,.™,™™. 


2.10 

2.16 

1.60 

1.60 

1.76 

1.90 

1.90 

1.16 

1.16 

1.00 

1.06 

.76 

.76 

2.66 

2.66 

1.60 

1.60 

.92% 

.96 

1.20  . 

1.30  . 

1.40  1.45 


.  1.40 

2.86  8.10 


_ _  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 
6.60  6.86 
8.86  4.26 

_  9.00 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADIUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

Baskets,  Picking. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  hfig.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  ^ttlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  Sales  Div.,  New  York  City. 
Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Palls,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Caimery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  M^y. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  Sm  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Rl. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 
Mo'rral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.j  Hoopeston,  Rl. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^tltimore,  Md. 
Spracpie-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  rancemeat.  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spracfue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  filers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.j  Inc.,  B2dtimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetlcaRT 

seided). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

HNISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  lor  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

GLASS  UNED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-^Rs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
HuRers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HtiRers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


HYDBAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Cannsrs. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

kraut  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chi^olm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  . 
Slnclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PAHS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE.  CANNERS*. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Camoridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Srott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  U. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayais  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spracpie-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Salt. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Bex. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  ^ttles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machlnos, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marldnq  Pols  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINEBY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerlinChapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  .Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 
TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbiu,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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A-d  oquare  lank 

Variable  Discharge, 
Cooker  and  Cooler 


•Above... A-B  Round  Boffom 
Cooker  and  Cooler 


•Above...  A-B  Square  Tank 
Single  Discharge^Cooker 


•Below... A-B  Pressure 
Cooker  and  Cooler 


•Lef‘)'...A-B  Round 
Shell  Variable  Inlet 
Cooker  and  Cooler 


(Address) 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIVISION 

Hoopeston  illinois 


TEAM  WORK  counts  with  the  Canner  too!  •  "NATIONAL' 


builds  a  LINE  of  communication  that  breaks  the 


for  that  EXTRA  POINT  of  SERVICE 


to  GOALS! 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY 


of  Jimorica's  Largest  Ganmakers 

VE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  4Snd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS 

40RE  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  *  BOSTON  •  DETROfT  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  HAMn.70N.  OHIO 


